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The Carrick —— and Fan-trained 


kirt. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
FPNHE Carrick polonaise suit is one of the hand- 
somest models for winter costumes. The 


original from which this 
sketch is made is of navy 
blue velvet with a silk 
skirt. The fur on the 
polonaise is Arica chin- 
chilla. The front of the 
velvet polonaise is straight 
from the throat down to 
the end of the lower Car- 
rick, whence it slopes 
away diagonally far back 
on the right side. The 
back is entirely without 
drapery. It has long 
side form seams _ begin- 
ning on the shoulders and 
fitting plainly several 
inches below the waist to 
the large button shown 
in the picture, where a flat 
pleat is folded precisely 
like the pleats in the back 
of a gentleman’s coat. 
The capes are cut without 
a seam, and really are 
nothing more than large 
collars. A standing col- 
lar is above these capes. 
French garments have the 
Carrick capes merely but- 
toned on, so that one or 
more of them can be re- 
moved if they make the 
dress too warm. The 
muff is of the fur used 
for a border. The skirt 
is of silk, with box pleats 
in front and knife pleats 
on the train. The En- 
glish walking hat is of 
gray felt, trimmed with 
navy blue velvet, feathers, 
and a branch of pink ar. 
butus. Similar costumes 
are made of plum-colored 
velvet or of black velvet 
with borders of silver gray 
fox fur, or the less expen- 
sive black marten with sil- 
ver points. Embossed vel- 
vets are also made in this 
way over plain velvet or 
over silk skirts. For wool- 
en suits of bourette, cam- 
el’s-hair, cashmere, or the 
plainest stuffs, this style 
commends itself on ac- 
count of its very simple 
shape. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT 
PAPER PATTERN OF 
CARRICK POLONAISE 
AND FAN-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 

Carrick POLONAISE.— 
This pattern is in ten 
pieces—front, back, side 
hody, sleeve, cuff, pocket, 
collar, and three capes. 
This garment is diagonal 
shape in front, and is fit- 
ted with two darts and a 
cross basque seam on each 
side. The back is adjust- 
ed to the figure by a mid- 
dle seam and side body 
seam beginning in the 
shoulder and extending 
the entire length of 
the garment. Additional 
width is cut on below the 
waist line on the back 
and side body, and laid in 
a pleat, forming a lap 
turning toward the back. 
Place the middle of the 
front (notched top and 
bottom) lengthwise of the 
goods, and cut like the 








extra width at the top is allowed for a hem from 
the neck to the single notch on the edge of the 
front near the top, thus cutting the left side. In 
cutting the right side, turn the pattern under 
from the notch at the top to that at the bottom, 











pattern given, to avoid a seam in front. The | 








| and place it one inch and a quarter from the 


edge of the goods to form the hem. Join the 
seams, baste the darts and cross basque seams. | neck ; 
The right front overlaps the left, and buttons 
| the entire length diagonally. The perforations 
show where to cut the button-holes, and those 
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opposite where to sew on the buttons. 
capes in coachmen’s style are sewed to the 
also a standing collar. 
slightly full when sewing, turn the hem as notch- 
ed in the two lower ones, and close in front with 
two buttons and button-holes. 








CARRICK POLONAISE AND FAN-TRAINED SKIRT.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Carrick Polonaise and Fan-trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, 
Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


Three 


Hold the capes 


Place the edge 
of the capes with the sin- 
gle perforation on a bias 
fold of the goods, cut the 
collar bias, sew the pocket 
on the skirt by meeting 
the perforations. Cut the 
under part of the sleeve 
as perforated, close the 
seams, placing the longer 
one at the notch in the 
back and the shorter one 
at that in the front part 
of the armhole, holding 
the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Place that side 
of the cuff indicated by 
the single perforation on 
a fold of the goods, and 
join to the sleeve as notch- 
ed, closing the seam on 
the outside. Trim the 
edges of the capes, cuff, 
pocket, front, and around 
the bottom with fur, An 
outlet of an inch is allow- 
ed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 

Quantity of material, sin- 
gle width, for a medium- 
sized person, 11 yards. 

Fur, 8} yards. 

FAN - TRAINED SKIRT.— 
This pattern is in four 
pieces — front, side gore, 
back breadth, and = fan. 
Cut the skirt with the edge 
of the fan marked by the 
single perforation, and the 
front breadth laid on a 
fold of the goods. Cut 
two pieces each of the pat- 
tern given of the side gore 
and back breadth. Join 
the seams according to the 
notches, then close the 
seam in the back above 
the fan. Make three side 
pleats each side of the 
middle of the back at the 
top, and two each side of 
the middle of the fan, 
overlapping those in the 
fan at the top, and sew on 
the wrong side under the 
seam, Join the top of the 
=kirt to a belt the required 
-ize of the waist. A quar- 
ter of an inch is allowed 
for seams. 

Quantity of 
single width, for a medinm- 
sized person, 8 yards. 


material, 


NEW FRENCH METH- 
OD OF WASHING. 


NEW system of wash- 
A ing has lately been 
introduced in some French 
towns which is worthy of 
special mention. Its econ- 
omy is so great us to re- 
duce the cost to the fol- 
lowing figures : 5 centimes 
(4d.) for a pair of drawers, 
24 centimes (¢d.) for each 
shirt, and so on. This is 
the process : one kilo (two 
pounds) of soap is reduced 
with a little water to a 
sort of pap, which, having 
been slightly warmed, is 
cooled in forty-five liters 
(ten gallons) of water, to 
which is added one spoon- 
ful of turpentine oil and 
two spoonfuls of ammonia ; 
then the mixture is ag- 
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itated. The water is kept at a temperature 
which may be borne by the hand. In this solu- 
tion the white clothes are put, and left there for 
two hours before washing them with soap, taking 
care in the mean time to cover the tub. The so- 
lution may be warmed again and used once more, 
but it will be necessary to add half a spoonful 
of turpentine and another spoonful of ammonia. 
Once washed with soap, the clothes are put in 
warm water, and the blue is applied. This proc- 
esa, it is obvious, spares much time, much labor, 
and fuel, while it gives to the clothes a whiteness 
much superior to that obtained by any other 
method, and the destructive use of the wash-board 
or of pounding is not necessary to clean the 
clothes from the impurities which they contain. 





Tarver’s Macazine, WEExzy, 
AND Bazar PostaGE FREE. 


ITAnrer’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or Hanrer’s BAZAR will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
Prepaid by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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CH Cut Paper Patterns of the graceful and 
stylish Carrick Polonaise and Fan-trained Shirt 
illustrated on our first page, and of the popular 
Misses’ Princesse Wardrobe, comprising the 
Trimmed Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleat- 
ed Back, Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double- 
breasted Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 
years old), illustrated on page 749, of the present 
Number, ave now ready, and will be sent by the 
Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twen- 
ty-five Cents for each complete set, Full Lists of 
all our Cut Paper Patterns mailed on receipt of 
velurn Postage. 








Yar? Our next Number will contain a choice 
variety of full-sized patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies House and Street Basques, 
Over-Shirts, Princesse Dresses, and Wrappings ; 
Children’s Suits ; Gentlemen’s Shooting Jackets, 
Under - Vests, Drawers, and Stockings ; Ladies’ 
Corset Covers, Cravats, Collars, ete. ; Infants’ 
Socks; Embroidery Patterns, Fancy Articles, 
etc, etc. ; with rich literary and artistic attrac: 
tions, 





“POOR ZEPH!” 
A Story with the above suggestive title will be- 
gin in WARPER’S WEEKLY for November 24. 
It is from the pen of MK. F. W. ROBINSON, au- 
ther of “Little Kate Kirby,” “ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” “ Ler Face was Her Fortune,” and oth- 
er popular novels, and the readers of the WEEK- 
LY will find it a deeply interesting story. 


(EP The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY for November 17 contains a fine double- 
page engraving depicting a charge of Turkish 
cavalry, and other pictures relating to the war in 
the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 24. 


THE HOMELY FACE. 
N English gentleman said lately to a 
person in this country whom he wished 
to compliment, “ Your wife is very homely, 
Sir;” and to his amazement saw that host 
and hostess felt injured and indignant. Yet 
the Englishman’s use of the word was un- 
doubtedly the correct one, and the best of 
old English, although in fact fast becoming 
obsolete through disuse and our preference 
for foreign tongues. “The enemies of a 
man are they that are homely with him,” 
ran the old translation of WYCLIFFE, mean- 
ing they of his own household; and, in the 
beginning, to say that a thing was homely 
was by no means to say that it was uncome- 
ly or uncouth, but that it was a part of the 
comfort, the tender charm, of home. The 
Englishman alluded to meant to tell his 
friend that his wife was very domestic; 
and he was misunderstood because we have 
chosen to take a foreign word in the place 
of our own Saxon, although meaning pre- 
cisely the same thing, and having its source 
in the Latin word domus, signifying no more 
nor less than house and home. 

Yet it is a singular thing that one is so 
coustituted as to be offended at the state- 
ment of such a fact, even if the statement 
meant what was_at first supposed in this in- 
stance, that one should be displeased at be- 
ing thought homely, as we use the word— 
ugly, as the less common phraseology with 
us would be—and that one’s husband should 
regard it as injurious. It shows only how 
fully it has been determined, either by na- 
ture or by generations of usage, that a wom- 
aun’s first duty is to please, is to charm, and 
that a man’s proper portion with a wife is 
beauty. 





But when all is said about the delight of 
beauty, there is no beauty that is beautiful 
enough in itself to make a home happy. 
One may be glad to look upon lovely out- 
lines, melting colors, glowing eyes; it may 
be a long pleasure to have the similitude of 
some Greek statue for perfection of feature, 
breathing and blushing at one’s hearth, 
those contours that are all grace changing 
at every turn, those smiles that brighten 
into dimples at every word; but at the 
longest it is uot an eternal pleasure: one 
day the rose-leaf complexion is, if rose at all 
indeed, that of a dried and withered rose ; 
the voluptuous outlines are become alto- 
gether too luxurious, and, as one may say, 
bulgy; the dimples lengthen into wrinkles, 
into furrows; those glancing teeth go into 
eclipse, and come out in a hardness of set 
enamel; the eyes have lost their lustre, and 
there is no longer any pleasure to the senses 
in looking at that object. Meanwhile, the 
homely face, as we call it, is no homelier 
than at first; more than likely, indeed, it 
has added a charm to itself by the expression 
that has grown upon it as a reflex of the 
inner quality of nature; for although the 
beautiful face may belong to the beautiful 
nature too, yet it is less apt to be the case 
that certain inner graces which by-and-by 
produce their outward effect are cultivated 
by the very beautiful. The beautiful, in- 
deed, flattered by many and petted by all, 
are too seldom allowed to see any deficiency 
in time to correct it, and accustomed to have 
so much surrendered to them, they present- 
ly demand it as a natural right, and are 
more likely to be vain, selfish, exacting, pet- 
wlant if crossed, willful, and uncomfortable 
than are those who, accustomed to the hom- 
age of none, grow into the habit of yield- 
ing homage, and being forgotten by many 
others, end by forgetting themselves. And 
they that forget themselves remember every 
body else. 

A homely woman early learns the truth 
concerning herself; she sees the attentions 
paid to other women, the general deference 
and tenderness that they receive, as if their 
beauty were an affair of their own creation, 
for which they deserve consideration; she 
sees that, in some inscrutable way, every 
heart feels more warmly toward a beautiful 
woman than toward a plain one, and per- 
haps her own does too. It is a hard lesson 
that she has to learn, but she usually learns 
it well. Sometimes she effaces herself as so 
many others have effaced her; but some- 
times, in that desire to please which is in- 
herent with women, she unconsciously cul- 
tivates qualities which in the long-run shall 
make her as dear as the beautiful. If her 
face is ugly and hopeless, she takes partic- 
war care of her figure; and if that is equal- 
ly unfortunate, she takes particular care of 
her dress, is faultlessly neat and thoroughly 
lady-like, accerding to her best knowledge. 
Beyond that, she endeavors to control the 
tones of her voice to gentle sweetness; she 
endeavors to make herself entertaining ; she 
cultivates the germ of any talent of which 
she suspects herself to be possessed; she 
Strives constantly to give others pleasure, 
looking after the comfort and ease of all 
about her, consulting their whims and their 
wishes, and if she does not prefer the hap- 
piness of almost every one to her own, she 
at least finds her happiness in theirs; she 
avoids disputes, composes quarrels, turns 
the conversation from dangerous themes, 
repairs the mistakes of others, makes her- 
self as lovely in life and character as it is 
possible to her powers to be; and it comes 
to pass at length that the beauty might be 
missed out of the family and nobody would 
know it, while the ugly one’s absence would 
make an aching void that nobody could fill. 
By-and-by, too, a miracle takes place, and 
the fright of girlhood bears off the palm for 
matronly comeliness; the too red complex- 
ion clears, or a color comes to the too sal- 
low; the horridly projecting teeth that 
made a “muckle-mou’ed Meg” of her are 
gone and replaced by those which, if arti- 
ficial, are shapely, and no longer deform the 
face, and which allow the mouth the sweet- 
ness that but for their predecessors per- 
chance it might always have had, while the 
unbecoming hair turns gray, gray being 
perhaps the very tint needed to refine and 
beautify. The lovely expression, too, has 
come by then, the gentle benignity, the 
bright intelligence; and the face that twen- 
ty years ago we might have passed by with 
indifference, if not with repugnance, is now 
a charm by the fireside, while the faded 
beauty may be a mere incumbrance. 

Not that by this we would disparage 
beauty as something for which we can hard- 
ly be sufficiently grateful when held either 
in our own person or in the person of one 
beloved, nor deny its possessors the possible 
possession also of every charm of character ; 
we merely state some self-evident probabil- 
ities with regard to the exceedingly lovely ; 
and when in spite of petting, flattering, idol- 
atry, and all indulgence, they exhibit the 
virtues of thoughtfulness, consideration, un- 











selfishness, sweet temper, and self-forgetful- 
ness, they acquire another and more precious 
beauty, and approach as nearly to perfection 
as the human being can. As long as our 
nature remains what it is, beauty will al- 
ways attract, for beauty bears its stamp 
upon its face at sight; but one has to search 
for the secret of the homely face, for the ab- 
racadabra that shall display its hidden 
worth, and one does not always find it till 
years have helped the seeker. Then, at 
last, one sometimes learns that the homely 
face is happily endowed with its epithet, 
and that its owner is nothing but an en- 
chantress working wonders within the 
walls. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 





HAIR-POWDER AND PATCHES. 
a is said to have taken its rise 

from some of the ballad-singers at the fair 
at St. Germain’s whitening their heads in order 
to make themselves ridiculous. If so, no doubt 
because some shrewd eye had marked the effect 
of the powder in making them handsome. 

No doubt hair-powder and wigs were carried 
ultimately to great excesses, both as regards un- 
cleanness and extravagance of arrangement. The 
hair, from being simply and tastefully arranged, 
rose into mountains of wool, pomade, and meal; 
and there is no question that through the extreme 
and increasing difficulty of erecting them, as well 
as the expense of hair-dressing, ladies frequently 
combed and brushed their hair but once in eight 
or even twelve weeks, sleeping in calashes or caps 
large enough to contain the greasy piles, and on 
the eve of balls scarcely at all; for in the season 
the manifold engagements of the hair-dresser 
made it necessary to employ him days before the 
event, if he had not received notice sufficiently 
early to appoint a later date. The horrible re- 
sults of these habits may be better imagined than 
described. 

For all that, let it be remembered, there is noth- 
ing in the world so becoming as gray hair-powder, 
both to old and young. It softens the whole face, 
gives a strange brilliancy to the eyes and com- 
plexion, and makes the eyebrows and eyelashes 
appear much darker than they really are. These 
considerations probably account for the length 
of time during which it continued in fashion. 

There is another fashion which has generally 
gone hand in hand with hair-powder, and which 
came in vogue during the reign of Charles I., and 
continued up to the end of the last century. The 
patch, as it first came in, was one of the most 
harmless and effective aids to beauty ever invent- 
ed. It was but a tiny mole-like spot of black vel- 
vet or silk, which was used to draw attention to 
some particular feature, as well as to enhance, by 
contrast, the fairness of the cheek. Thus, if a 
girl was conscious of a pretty dimple in her chin, 
or of long eyebrows—if her forehead formed the 
best part of her face, or her mouth—she cunning- 
ly placed the little patch near it, and consequent- 
ly every time you looked at her, your eye was in- 
sensibly drawn by the patch to the best feature, 
so that you partly forgot any less handsome de- 
tail. To an accustomed eye, the patch gives a 
singular finish to the toilette; it is like the seal 
on a letter, or the frame to a picture. You see 
the gray powdered curls and the bright eyes, and 
the low luxurious bodice and the ribbon necklet 
around the throat; and if the patch be absent, 
it is instantly missed, and the whole toilette 
seems incomplete. This crafty little piece of 
vanity was afterward vulgarized, of course. Per- 
haps the origin of this was flattery to some scarred 
warrior or pimpled duchess, for we are told (1658) : 

‘Her patches are of every cut, 
For pimples and for scars; 
Here’s all the wandering planets’ signs, 
And some of the fixed stars: 
Already gummed to make them stick, 

They need no other sky.” 
At any rate, the tiny round spot was transformed 
into a star or a crescent that increased in size 
and multiplied in number: blind vanity forgot 
that in trying to draw attention to all her features 
at once, she drew attention to none ; and, later 
on, it ran into such absurd extremes that ships, 
chariots and horses, and other devices in black 
paper began to disfigure the female visage, and 
at last the whole face was bespattered with vul- 
gar shapes, having no meaning, unless sometimes 
a political one, and being of no value to beauty 
whatever, and then the degraded fashion died a 
natural death. There is a picture by C. Coypel, 
in the Louvre (No. 188), at Paris, of a lady whose 
face is positively blurred, effaced, by large patches 
of various patterns, eleven in number, in which it 
is easy to see how many patches defeat the aim 
of one. Some are boat-shaped, some circular, one 
on the neck being as big as a black beetle, and 
little ones nestle close to the large ones as if for 
a better simulation of disease! It is indeed 
amazing how any fashion so foolish could have 
been ever followed even for a single season. 

It was about 1780 that the heads of the ladies 
were at their biggest. They had been steadily 
growing for some years, and, according to the 
published directions for hair-dressing by the 
fashionable barbers of the period, they rose 
rapidly from “one foot” to “three feet high.” 
Many of Reynolds’s portraits show the hair rising 
two feet above the face, and these probably are 
moderated and idealized. Of course no human 
hair could cover a cushion as tall as this, and pro- 
portionably wide; the monstrous curls and rolls 
were, therefore, chiefly false, stuffed with tow, and 
additionally trimmed with “ ten yards of ribbon,” 
vulgarly large ropes of beads, artificial flowers, 
immense plumes of ostrich feathers and scarfs 
of gauze, as well as other ornaments, and—to 
reach the acme of bad taste—models, in glass, of 
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ships, horses and chariots, caterpillers, and litters 
of pigs (very much liked, and certainly suggest- 
ive), and many more. At no period of the world’s 
history was any thing more vulgar, dirty, and de. 
testable made a fashion than at this time. In 
1787 the unclean towers fell, paint went out, and 
it became fashionable to arrange the hair in a 
looser and certainly more tasteful style—large 
curls to the waist, unpowdered, ornamented by a 
gauze scarf and flowers, as Greuze painted them. 
This was followed by the vagaries of the Reign 
of Terror, and the delirious grasping after an un- 
attainable simplicity, and there have been hardly 
any pretty head-dresses since, until the last year 
or two, If we except, perhaps, the immensely 
broad hats (which Sir Joshua Reynolds contrived 
to make beautiful), lined with a color, and nick- 
named, fram their extent, “donkey races,” the 
sugar-loaf bonnet, and the fashions which super- 
seded the attempt to introduce classic forms, of a 
detestable and debased kind, are all too ugly, and, 
moreover,.too wearisome, to describe at length. 
There was not even humor to break the blank 
monotony of ugliness in both shape and color (the 
mixtures of which were simply awful); and if we 
wish to find any hints available for our own ap- 
parel we shall have now to leave England for oth- 
er lands. Here, dropping history for the present, 
we shall proceed to inquire what kind of head- 
gear the ladies of our own time may wear with 
advantage. = 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 


For summer out-door wear, nothing in the 
world can be so beautiful and convenient as 
the short black or white lace veil worn by the 
Milanese and other Italian women, which can be 
made to answer every purpose of a head-dress, 
and fulfills every quality loved by an artist. The 
Milanese is a black veil, of a triangular form, and, 
of course, of varying quality; it is disposed in 
many styles, the point usually resting on the 
head; sometimes it covers the entire face and 
shoulders, and shades the neck completely; at 
others it is caught up in order to show the hair 
in massive braids and plaits. Sometimes it seems 
all on the top of the head; sometimes all at the 
back of it, with a spray of jasmine behind the 
ear, Indeed, individual taste could hardly have 
better scope than in these little veils. We are 
struck at Milan by the extreme beauty and grace 
of the women, some of them with hair powdered 
white, others with their native dark tresses—but 
all veiled. The same woman in a veil and in a 
bonnet is hardly to be recognized: in the first she 
will, perhaps, look stately and most graceful; 
while in the second, with no flow of folds to en- 
hance the easy movements of the throat—no 
softening shadow of delicate patterns around the 
shoulders—she will appear stiff and uninterest- 
ing. The explanation is not far to seek. Every 
body has not the unspeakable charm of carriage 
and action of a really graceful woman, any more 
than every body has a beautiful face; but there 
are some fashions of dress which undoubtedly add 
grace, as there are others which add piquancy, 
etc. Long folds always lend a smoothness, an 
undulating flow, to the body: any thing tuat fills 
up and furnishes the sides of the face adds soft- 
ness and roundness to even the fairest. Some- 
thing rather full and lofty on the top of the head 
is generally an improvement, as so many heads 
are flat or uneven at the top. This light and 
manageable Italian veil has all sorts of merits, as 
it can be gathered in any number of forms; and 
when the lace is mingled with a flower or a broad 
ribbon, it is, perhaps, the most entirely satisfac- 
tory head-dress that can be found. 

There is really no reason why this should not 
be adopted among us. The material might cost 
just as much or as little as one chose; a white 
crape veil would not last a shorter time than a 
white crape bonnet, and there would be no wires 
to press the head when the heat makes clothing 
of any kind a nuisance; while a black lace veil 
would last a long time, would preserve that great- 
est of all charms, a snowy neck, and be lighter 
than a hat. A very simple little veil was worn in 
summer in the seventeenth century, as seen in 
Hollar’s prints. 

Matsys’s pictures show us veils of green or 
peach-colored gauzes, falling in long, smooth, 
and exquisitely tinted folds, half revealing, half 
concealing, half alluring, half repelling; but, in- 
deed, there is scarcely a veil of any thing like a 
simple form that is not beyond all things grace- 
ful and becoming, whatever be its color or mate- 
rial. We are wrong: two degraded forms of 
veil there have been which we must condemn, 
while confessing the extreme ingenuity of women 
in spoiling what is good. One is the veil that 
was stretched on wires, like a valance hung out 
to dry, in the fifteenth century. There are many 
paintings and drawings of this hopelessly foolish 
apparatus. The other objectionable veil is the 
little scrap of cheap net, in the shape of a half- 
moon, that modern women have but just cast by, 
and which binds the nose flat to the face, and 
ruins the eyelashes. What it was ever adopted 
for we do not know. Not for warmth, as the 
mouth and nose were exposed: while a mask is 
more sensible if disguise be sought, for a mask 
does not injure, like this ‘veil,’ the eyes or 
lashes, or spoil the outline of the nose. 

Gypsy and other hats that throw a pleasing 
shadow over the eyes (and, by-the-way, preserve 
the forehead) are extremely becoming. The mus- 
lin Dolly Varden hat was eminently so. 

For winter wear the nearest approach to beau- 
ty would be a hood. The round hoods worn in 
Watteau’s time, of black silk or other material, 
lined with a color, often crowned ‘with a saucy 
little shepherdess hat, proved beyond every thing 
becoming to the face. A still more picturesque 


hood is the Russian basklyk, which is drawn over 
the hat a little way, and, crossing under the chia, 
falls in two embroidered ends behind. The ears 
may be exposed or not; a well-chosen color adds 





wonderfully to the beauty of the face; the hood 
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preserves from cold—there are 
noses and ears in this at once coquettish and 
comfortable hood; and were it general in the 
United States, there would soon be no more in- 
fluenzas and red eyes. The only objection that 
could at present be urged against the bashlyk is 
that it conceals the “ back hair ;” but a little hair 
may be coaxed forward with wonderfully good 
effect, and even the golden-haired need not fear 
that their locks will shine unseen. Surely the 
chignon is of less consequence than a red nose ? 
And, besides this, an objection which was not 
thought of throughout so many centuries of 
head-dressing can hardly be all-important now. 
The entire display of the hair in the public streets 
is a very recent fashion, and is significant of the 
safety of modern cities. 

It always seems to me a great fault in the bon- 
nets of the present day that they are—and look 
—so temporary. I am not going to urge young 
ladies to spend less money on them; that were 
too visionary; but I do say, that when so much 
money has to be spent on a construction of 
most unmeaning tufts and spangles intrinsical- 
ly worth less than a third of the sum, some- 
thing better might be got for a very little more, 
and something which would last more than a very 
little longer. A wired edifice of tulle and velvet 
(two materials that, from their contrast, do not 
easily mix well), trimmed with a mass of value- 
less blonde, a spray of tinsel, and perhaps a bird’s 
nest in an impossible position at one side, or some- 
thing else equally bad in taste—e. g., moths, bee- 
tles, lizards, mice, ete.—can never be a beautiful 
object ; and when stuck at the top of a tall chi- 
gnon, fails to soften or set off the face. Why not 
spend a little more once or twice if you like in 
the season, and have a graceful head-dress of fine 
lace or some other rare material; or else some cap 
of definite shape, ornamented with real jewels, fili- 
gree, or embroidery? A “bonnet,” which, after 
all, is to occupy the place of honor, might then be 
a work of art in itself, and could be made really 
to suit the countenance, which a formless tuft of 
fluff, requiring to be fastened on with hair-pins, 
and too often recalling the head-dress of Miss 
Sally Brass, never can be. 


no red tips to 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 

EAL-SKIN sacques will remain the popular 

fur wrap during the winter. The new gar- 
ments differ from those of last year in being 
more closely fitted, to suit the present slender 
styles, and in their greater length, averaging thir- 
ty-two to thirty-five inches in depth. The fronts 
are double-breasted, the shoulders are very short, 
and the revers collar is cut very high. Bars of 
seal and loops of passementerie fasten the fronts. 
The handsomest sacques have a wide border of 
some other fur, such as chinchilla or otter; but 
most ladies prefer to buy plain sacques of the 
stylish depth, putting all the outlay into the qual- 
ity of the fur, and having them freshened the 
second season by a trimming of the fur then most 
popular. The Alaska seal is prized for its strong, 
durable fleece ; the Shetland for its fineness. The 
prices of fur seal are said to be more reasonable 
than they were last season. Untrimmed seal 
sacques, shorter than the stylish length, and not 
of the first quality, yet durable and warm, are sold 
as low as $45. Sacques of stylish length begin as 
low as $90, without trimming, and extend up to 
$225 for those of Alaska seal. Shetland sacques 
range from $200 to $300. The price of bordered 
sacques ranges from $90 up to $600. Fur bor- 
ders are wider as the seal sacques lengthen ; they 
measure from four to eight inches in breadth. 
To have a fur border added to a plain sacque 
costs from $40 to $150. The furs used for trim- 
ming seal sacques are otter, either plucked or un- 
plucked, colored wool-seal, natural beaver, chin- 
chilla, black marten, black genet, brown beaver, 
and silvery-pointed beaver. 

Long cloaks of fur seal are most luxurious and 
stately garments. They are long enough to reach 
nearly to the foot. The front is sacque-shaped, 
the back is most gracefully fitted, and the sleeves 
or side pieces are of Dolman shape. They but- 
ton from the throat to the foot, have a collar and 
border of gray chinchilla or other fur, and are 
lined throughout with seal brown satin finely 
quilted. Such cloaks cost from $350 to S600. 
Very long and shapely Dolmans of seal, with 
square-cornered sides—not drooping in points— 
and the broad Russian collar, cost, without a bor- 
der, $375. 

FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


The squirrel-lock lining, with large white locks 
on clear gray surface, remains the most popular 
lining for silk cloaks. The squirrel-back lining, 
which is all gray, is very handsome, also the en- 
tire squirrel, presenting a more varied surface. 
Exceptionally handsome cloaks are lined with 
chinchilla, silver-fox, blue fox, ermine, or sable. 
The long circular cloak with a broad Russian 
collar instead of a hood is the popular fur-lined 
wrap for carriage use. For walking and more 
general use the long Roumanian cloak, or pale- 
tots with Dolman sleeves or side pieces, are most 
liked. Sacques of silk with fur lining are shaped 
more closely than those of last year, and are of 
various lengths. The most stylish materials for 
the outside are heavy black armure silk, brocaded 
Sicilienne, plain or repped Sicilienne, and very 
heavy repped silk. Some of the garments have 
capes. The handsomest are bordered with bea- 
ver, otter, silver-tipped black marten, or else chin- 
chilla, but excellent garments are untrimmed, with 
the exception of the broad Russian collar of fur. 
Fur linings, if of good quality and properly put 
together, do not shed the hair, and instead of be- 
ing frail, they outwear the Sicilienne of the out- 
side, which is apt to become rubbed and shiny in 
a single season. Sicilienne circulars with squir- 








rel lining cost from $75 to $200. Sleeved cloaks 
are shown for $150 to $250. Shorter sacques of 
figured Sicilienne jauntily made with two square 
pockets behind, fur-lined, and bordered with what 
is called wool-seal, cost from $175 to $200. For 
$100 are Sicilienne sacques thirty-eight inches 
long, with lining of whole squirrel skins, bordered 
with chinchilla, a deep Russian collar, and an an- 
tique silver clasp. Simpler sacques, short, and 
with fur of short fleece, begin as low as $25. A 
border of black beaver with silver hairs sewed in 
it is a handsome trimming for black silk cloaks ; 
these made of embossed Sicilienne and lined with 
squirrel-lock fur are $175. The quaintest old sil- 
ver clasps are chosen for these cloaks. One ele- 
gant circular of the heavy repped Antwerp silk 
that comes in sixty-inch widths especially for such 
wraps is lined with blue fox fur, and costs $700. 
Another, with Hudson Bay sable lining, is $800, 
With soft velvet-like chinchilla lining, the price 


is $300, and for silver-fox lining, $350. 


FUR SETS. 

The fashionable set of fur consists of a long 
round boa about two yards in length, and a muff 
of medium size, made up very softly without stiff 
interlinings, and left quite plain if style is de- 
sired, though, if the purchaser prefers, they are 
trimmed with bows of gros grain ribbon, on which 
are ornaments of passemeuterie. Sets of gray or 
of black fur to match the fur trimming used on 
the cloak or on the costume are the fashionable 
choice. Seal sets are bought to wear with seal 
cloaks or sacques. 

Chinchilla is the favorite dressy fur for this 
season, not only for sets, but for borders of wraps 
and over dresses. It is shaded gray of soft pile- 
like velvet, and though especially popular with 
young ladies, is quite as much worn by elderly 
ones. Arica chinchilla is the finest; a set of 
muff and boa costs from $40 up to $75; the Bo- 
livian chinchilla is lower priced. These are very 
handsome with black velvet cloaks trimmed with 
a border of the same fur. Such borders are from 
one and a half to four inches wide, and cost from 
$1 50 to $20 a yard, according to their width and 
quality. 

Among the stylish fox furs the silver-fox still 
takes precedence. This fur has long, fine, deli- 
cate fleece of clear gray tipped with silver, or 
with “silver points,’ as furriers say; it is re- 
markably handsome, but very frail. The most 
costly qualities are so dark as to be almost black ; 
of these a single large muff sometimes costs $200. 
The range of prices for the silver-fox muffs most 
used is ¥25 to $85; boas are the same price as 
the muffs with which they correspond. Borders 
of silver-fox are the choicest fur trimmings for 
fine camel’s-hair cloaks and velvets. The fleece 
is so long that it masses together when used in 
quantities, hence wide borders are not effective— 
a fortunate thing when their expense is reckon- 
ed. To be handsome, the pelt should be only an 
inch wide, or even less, and the cost ranges from 
$8 to $15 a yard. Blue fox furs make very 
pretty and inexpensive sets. The muffs range 
from $10 to $20. Sets of blue fox sold for $40 
are the handsomest and most dressy of all the 
low-priced furs. 

Russian sable furs are the richest sets found 
at the dealers’. The finest qualities are the dark- 
est. Those lower priced have silver tips that 
make them especially stylish at present, and give 
them the title of silvery sable. The boas must 
be very long and round; muffs are of medium 
size, though larger than those of most other furs, 
and are softly wadded. Prices for a set range 
from $150 to 3800. 

Fisher-tail sets are very elegant, and are par- 
ticularly liked by elderly ladies who wear very 
rich clothing. The fisher-tail is very dark fur, 
resembling tine sable, but is not so soft. Nice 
muffs cost from $75 down to $40, and are often 
bought separately to wear with cloaks or cos- 
tumes bordered with fur; in this case the trim- 
ming extends around the neck in a plain band, or 
it forms a deep Russian collar, making a boa un- 
necessary. Boas cost the same as muffs. 

People of small means buy sets of fur seal, 
though the greatest demand for these sets is for 
matching sacques or cloaks of the same fur. The 
muff is trimmed on each end with the same kind 
of fur used for the border of the sacque. Good 
Alaska seal muffs cost from $8 to $22; boas to 
match are the same. The finer Shetland muffs 
are from $20 to $30, and boas cost about the 
same as the muffs with which they are worn. 
Mink sets are not so popular for city use as the 
more dressy chinchilla and fox furs, but are still 
bought for plain, substantial wear on account of 
their warmth and durability. They cost from $16 
to $75 the set. Seal muffs are more stylish with- 
out the long tassels used last winter. Black mar- 
ten or Alaska sable sets are still lower priced, are 
very pretty, and, when thoroughly deodorized, are 
comfortable. They cost from $12 to $24. For 
suits trimmed with the popular coon trimming are 
very dressy muffs of ’coon-skin that cost only $6 
to 310. There are stylish and unique muffs of 
the straight long black hair of the Brazilian lynx, 
which is really monkey-skin, for #10 to $12. 
Handsome small black muffs of the genuine lynx 
are from $5 to ¥8. Black marten muffs in which 
silver hairs are sewed are also very stylish to wear 
with cloaks trimmed with silvery black marten ; 
they cost from $12 to $15. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


Fur borders will be more used this winter than 
during any previous season. There is a tenden- 
cy to widen the borders of short furs, such as ot- 
ter and chinchilla, but the long fox furs remain 
very narrow. Chinchilla borders, the most stylish 
of all for velvet, silk, or satin, range from 75 cents 
to $20 a yard, according to width and quality. 
Colored beaver borders, with or without silver 
hairs, are very popular, costing from $2 to $15 a 
yard. Silver-fox bands cost from $5 to $15 a 
yard; those at $12 are exquisite. Gray fox bor- 


ders are very dressy for low-priced furs ; they cost 
from $1 50 to $2 50 a yard. Blue fox bands are 
$6 to $12. Fisher-tail trimming is $10 to $20 a 
yard, and is among the richest furs used for bor- 
ders. Sea-otter bands of dark brown shades 
with silver hairs inserted at intervals are $10 a 
yard. The fine Russian sable borders are $40 to 
$50 a yard; lower qualities of sable, such as the 
Hudson Bay, are $12 to $15. Stone-marten tails 
make pretty brown shaded borders, resembling 
American sable, at $6 a yaru Black marten 
trimming begins as low as 75 ce its and reaches 
to $9 a yard; very wide and fine bands of this 
fur, with long silvery points at intervals, cost from 
$3 50 to $12. Brown genet bands, three inches 
wide, are $3 50 a yard. The showy natural gray 
*coon bands are only $1 or $2; the colored ’coon 
trimming is $2 50; light gray ’coon for trimming 
children’s clothing is only 60 cents. Black coney 
borders are from 30 cents to $1. For low-priced 
fur, that of the colored Russian hare is very dura- 
ble, and costs from 50 cents to $1 75 a yard. 

For trimming opera cloaks and for children’s 
coats white fox bands are used with sets to match. 
These bands are $2 50 a yard, and the muff with 
boa is $16. The royal ermine is so little used 
at present that it can be bought as low as $8 to 
$10 for a muff; boas cost $8 to $15. 

FUR HATS. 

Seal-skin is the favorite fur for hats and bon- 
nets. These now come in the stylish Gainsbor- 
ough and other fashionable shapes of fine velvet- 
like seal, with a scarf of chenille around the 
crown, and a gay wing or bird’s breast, or per- 
haps flowing cock’s plumes: price $25. English 
walking hats of seal have round Derby crowns, 
with the brim rolled high on the sides, and game 
feathers for trimming: prices begin at $12. 
There are also most perfectly shaped bonnets of 
seal-skin ; some with wide coronet are trimmed 
with seal brown satin and nodding ostrich tips of 
the same shade. The loveliest, however, are close 
cottage shapes trimmed with brown satin ribbon, 
the shaded breast of a tropical bird, and a demi- 
long ostrich feather: price $25. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Seal sacques are made in small sizes, and are 
now the most desirable winter wrap for children 
from three years of age upward. They are shaped 
very much like those worn by ladies, and cost 
from $30 to $75 for sizes suitable for girls of 
from three to twelve years. Muffs to correspond 
cost from $6 to $12; boas are from $3 to $12. 
The favorite sets for children are the showy chin- 
chillas, consisting of tiny muffs at $4 to $12, with 
boas at the same price. Ermine sets are still 
popular for the little folks, and cost $10 to $20. 
For very small girls are warm sacques of the 
snowiest white coney-skins, for $6 to $10; the 
little coney muff is $1 25, and the boa is the 
same price. Pretty white sacques are of the 
fleece of the Iceland lamb, trimmed with gray 
krimmer: price $10 to $12; the muff is $5. 
Brown coney sacques, dark, warm, and service- 
able, ave $8 to $12, while the gray coney gar- 
ments of similar shape are only $7 or $8. Caps 
of coney-skin colored like seal are $3. Scotch 
caps of seal-skin are $6. Warm and cozy sacques 
of the familiar gray squirrel-skin are $25 to $40 ; 
muffs are $3, and boas are $2 50. Ermine sacques 
are $40 to $60, and there are cunning little bon- 
nets to wear with them for $6. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. GuntHER’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. WELSH, the new minister to England, is 
the subject of high encomium from the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, which says: ‘‘He is an accom- 
plished manager of men and of large and impor- 
tant affairs, as we near his home have long 
known, and as prominent men from all parts of 
the country have had opportunity to learn with- 
in the last three or four years. His leadership 
wears no appearance of direction, and he guides 
witha hand so deft and gentle that it is scarcely 
seen. Still he does lead and does guide, and in 
most instances is the moving power in matters 
committed to the boards, commissions, or con- 
ferences of which he is a member. His success 
in such management is due partly to the confi- 
dence men have learned to repose in his judg- 
ment and his sense of what is right and expedi- 
ent, partly to his broad and clear views of the 
subject to be treated, whatever it may be, and 
partly to his amenity of manners in dealing with 
those who differ from him as well as those who 
agree with him. In a conflict of opinion in a 
council of which he is part, or when men halt 
and doubt instead of ating, nothing can be more 
admirable than his frank and kindly reasoning 
with those opposed to his view, or the tact with 
which he represses the sometimes impatient and 
imprudent zeal of those who hold the same opin- 
ion with himself, or the grace and certainty with 
which he brings about unity and energy of ac- 
tion, if not absolute harmony of opinion. These 
are the qualities that make Mr. WeLsH what we 
have styled an accomplished manager of men 
and of large and important affairs. They are 
great qualities, as well for the ambassador who 
has to act for a nation as for the counselor who 
is guiding the affairs of individuals.” 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLmes, when writ- 
ing for publication, uses a broad gold pen fixed 
into a quill handle. This pen he has thus used 
for twenty years. For “letters and that sort of 
thing”’ he keeps a steel pen. The doctor writes 
only in the morning, and gives about three hours 
a day to literary work. He does not care to 
write longer than that, and is said to dislike very 
much what is called ‘‘contract work.’’ He sel- 
dom reads now what is not immediately useful 
to him, and is no devourer of novels. He tolda 
writer for the Boston Herald the other day how 
his chief works happened to be written. Elsie 
Venner was written with a purpose, but most of 
his books had their origin in some felicitous idea 
which came to him in a happy moment. Of the 
Autocrat he said: “* When Mr. Lowe. was edit- 
ing the Atlantic he applied to me to write some- 
thing for it. I thought I was a little out of 














fashion, and did not much faney the job. I sat 
down, however, and wrote a number, and that 
number was so well received that I wrote away 
until I had finished the series. I did not write 
my novels for the market, but to develop soms 
idea of mine. The Lvet at the Breakfast Table has 
a great many ideas of mine also.”’ 

—The Rev. Dr. T. De Witt TaLMaGeE is pro 
verbially vigorous in the way of expressing. He 
is reported as having recently said of a certain 
type of young men that they were “too mean to 
go to perdition unless some one pays the ex: 
penses.”” 

—Mr. LaspoucHerg, in his London Truth, gives 
it as the result of personal observation that in 
Scotland the feeling of the majority of the peo- 
ple is Russian; in England the feeling is strong- 
ly Turkish as regards London and among what 
are called the upper classes, but in the large man 
ufacturing towns it is Russian, 

—Mrs. Mary CLEMMER speaks of Speaker 
RANDALL’s appearance in the chair as “ extreme- 
ly winning,’’ and goes on to say: ‘Cast in Ro- 
man mould, tall and powerful, he sits high, ard 
looks the man he is. He is just fifty years old, 
but does not look forty-five. Mr. RANDALL has 
a fine head, covered with closely curling black 
hair, clearly cut strong features, with a square, 
solid, but not heavy jaw, a mouth that could 
hardly fail to have its own way if it set about it 
The very strong will of the man is perfectly ap- 
parent in his countenance, but, combined with 
the head and brow, gives the impression of large 
power rather than of mere willlulness.” 

—Mrs. EmiLy E. Briaes, the newspaper cor- 
respondent who signs herself ** Olivia,” has been 
appointed by Secretary ScHURZ a member of the 
Board of Visitors for the United States Hospital 
fur the Insane. She is the first lady ever ap- 
pointed on any one of the advisory boards cen: 
nected with the government institutions. 

—Mr. WILLIAM Lonemay, the London pup. 
lisher, who died a few weeks since, left personai 
property of the value of $1,000,000. All his 
household and movable effects he leaves to bis 
wife, together with a town residence for life, and 
such annual sum as, with the amount she is en- 
titled to under her marriage settlement, wilt 
make up $22,500 per annum. ‘To his eldest son 
he gives $200,000, to each of his two younger sons 
$100,000, and he also provides for their succeed- 
ing to his share of the business of LONGMANs, 
Green, & Co. Each of his daughters gets 
$75,000, and the residue of the property goes 
equally to all the children. 

—The Rev. Lyman Co_eman, D.D., is in his 
eighty-second year, and still performs the duties 
of his professorship at Lafayette College. Half 
a century ago he was a tutor in Yale College. 
He is a profound scholar, and greatly beloved 
by the students under his charge. 

—The Bishop of , afew days since, offered 

a parish to a clergyman in his diocese. The pay 
was meagre, He wrote, thanking the bishop, 
but before he accepted, as the church was some 
distance from the parsonage, he wished to ask 
whether it was necessary to keep a horse to dis- 
charge the duties. The bishop, who is a wag, 
remarked as he read it at the breakfast table that 
a horse was accounted a vain thing to save a 
man. 
—BeNJAMIN B. Davis, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusctts, has left $1000 to the Handei and Haydn 
Society ; $1000 to the Brookline First Parish for 
choir music; $500 to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, the income to be given in prizes 
for the best seedling grapes ; and $1000 toward a 
soldiers’ monument in Brookline, and $500 to 
the local Grand Army post, the income to be 
given in charities. 

—Miss Sara THIERS, a niece of the late ex- 
President Turers of France, is the guest of Mr. 
E. D. Roperts, of Hartford, and a few days since 
acted there as bride-maid at a wedding. 

—They have been doing something for Bishop 
Hooper. A portion of the stake used at his mar- 
tyrdom at Gloucester, England, in the time 
Queen Marky, was advertised recently in the !o- 
cal newspapers for sale. The two members of 
Parliament for that city, Messrs. MonKand Walt 
have contributed the sum required for its pur 
chase, and the relic is to be deposited in the 
Gloucester Museum. 

—Mr. SorHern’s energy and liberality in the 
benefits for the widow of Epwin ADams—espe- 
cially his two rapid cailroad trips to, and day 
performances in, Philadelphia and Boston, by 
which the sum of $3200 was added to the fund, 
now amounting to $18,000—have greatly en- 
deared him to the profession, and won addi- 
tional regard for himself from the public. Mr. 
SoTHERN has sometimes been alluded to as fond 
of a“lark.”? On one occasion, when driving 
out with Mrs. Joun Woop, with whom he was 
acting at the time, he stopped, and with his 
companion entered an iron-monger’s shop. Ad- 
vancing to the counter, he said, “‘ Have you the 
second edition of Macau ay’s History of En- 
gland?’ The shop-keeper explained that he 
kept an iron-mongering establishment. ‘* Well, 
it don’t matter whether it is bound in calf ox 
not,’’ answered the customer. “ But, Sir, this 
is not a booksellers.” ‘It don’t matter how 
you put it up,’ says SoTHERN; ‘“‘a piece of 
brown paper—the sort of a thing you would 
give your own mother.” ‘Sir!’ bawled the 
shop-keeper, ‘‘ we—don’t—keep—it! No books; 
this is an iron-mongering shop.’ ‘* Yes,” says 
SoTHERN, “the binding differs, but I'm not pav- 
ticular—as long as I have a fly-leaf, don’t you 
know.” ‘Sir!’ fairly screamed the shop-keep- 
er, “‘can’t you see we keep no books? This is 
an iron-monger’s shop!’’ ‘‘ Certainly,” said 
SoTHERN, seating himself, “Ill wait for it.” 
Believing that his customer was either hope- 
lessly deaf or equally mad, the man called an- 
other from the other end of the store, and ex- 
plained that he could do nothing with the 
gentleman. ‘* What do you wish, Sir?” shouted 
the second man, advancing. ‘If should like,” 
says SOTHERN, quietly, ‘‘a small plain file abou’ 
so long.” ‘Certainly, Sir,’ said the man, cast- 
ing upon bewildered No. 1 a glance of the most 
unmitigated disgust. Before the article could 
be procured, Mrs. Woop, who had been pretend. 
ing to be occupied in looking at saws and such 
trifles, had yielded to always dominant risibili 
ties, so that she became quite helpless, and 
SoTHERN incontinently fled with his purchase 
as soon as he could obtain it, leaving her to re- 
cover at her leisure. When they met at the 
theatre she accused him of having abandoned 
her after reducing her to an utterly inert state 
by his practical joke, but he made it all right by 
presenting her, not with MacacLay’s history, 
but the file. 
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Embroid- 
ered Towel, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus towel consists of 
a straight piece of linen 
sixty-eight inches long and sev- 
enteen inches wide, which is em- 
broidered in eross stiteh and Hol- 
hein-work with blue cotton. The 
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KyitTED Frincr For Over-DRESSES 


in the opposite direction (see Fig. 8, page 149, of Bazar No. 10, 
Vol. X.), and finish the edge of the borders adjoining the open- 
work design with button-hole stitches. Underneath the narrow 
border draw out 
threads of the linen, and knot the 
lengthwise threads to form fringe 
as shown by the illustration. 
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er’s knot on the 
wrong side. Begin 
the work, outlining a hex- 
agon with thread for the 
middle rosette figure, each side 
comprising nine holes of the net. 
Outside of this thread work, first, the 
leaf edge, as shown by Fig. 8. The ro- 
sette figure consists of three rounds of 
button-hole stitch loops, of which work 
first the outer round inside of the out- 
line of thread over a mesh half an inch 
in circumference as follows: Having fastened the working thread, * lay on the 
mesh, and, always 

catching a hole of the Pb ey Spe a gs 
net, work an ordinary 
button-hole — stitch 
loop, passing the 


Figs. 1 and 2.—INITIaLs FoR 
LINGERIE. 





Fig. 1.—Crocuet 
Curtain Bann. 


Fig. 2.—Monocram ! 
iS [See Fig. 2.] 


FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fig. 1.—MonoGram 
towel is trimmed, besides, with an Fig. 1.—Darnep NET FoR HANDKERCHIEF. 
open-work design and knotted Curtain Bann. 

fiinge, and is hemmed narrow on [See Figs. 2 and 3.] 













the sides with a 
cross seam of blue 
cotton. To make 
the towel work 
eight inches from 
the bottom the bor- 
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needle into the same 
hole from the under 
side, and draw the 
thread tight. Work 
seven such loops, and 
in order to form the 
corner work three 
loops on the next hole, 
and repeat five times 
from *«. The 2dand 
3d rounds are worked 
in a similar manner, 


der in cross stitch 
embroidery. Each 
cross stitch is work- 
ed over two threads 
in height and two 
threads in width. 
Above this border, 
at a distance of an 
inch, ornament the 
towel in a design 
worked in cross 
stitch over canvas 





































with blue cotton. but the number of : i : 3 3 zt 

After finishing the loops is lessened, as Res WA rr UNNG 

embroidery, draw - nan : shown by Fig. 3. In ,/pilpale ete Whe thy Be be wh phe tebe Be he bal 
es Fig. 1.—BaskET FoR KNITTING- ae on a 43 { ay “i t 4 i (: e ‘| S 

out the threads of Wonk ee Figs. 2-4.] the centre of this fig- a RY RE We ‘Ave WY Af nan \ \ 

the canvas, and be- ’ . ure Work a small star.  {gikgstiesitesse tbe betaine asta ita eaten here seme 

tween the borders The leaf edge is join- = Ries ? 





execute an open-work design. For this | ed on both sides by a spray of leaves. 
draw out always four threads of the lin- | Begin the spray, passing the working 
en lengthwise and crosswise, letting the | thread from the wrong side of a leaf 
same number of threads stand, and over- | above the fourth point to the outside as 
cast them diagonally, first in one direc- | shown by the illustration, and darning 
tion, and then, crossing the same square, | four holes upward, seven holes upward 
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NECK-T1k.—HOLBEIN-W ORK. 


















































diagonally to the right, six holes downward to the right, for the 
first point of the leaf six holes going back and forth, then eight 
holes going back 
3; and forth, and 
+f3 continue in this 
manner, always 
adding one hole 
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white net 
(wash _ blonde) 
with tatting cot- 
ton No. 16. It re- 
quires a strip of net 
twenty-six inches long and 
six inches and a half wide. 


of the net in 
each follow- 
ing row, observ- 
ing Fig. 2, so 
that one-half of the 
leaf counts seven 
points. The second half is 
worked in a similar man- 
In darning the net always run the ner, but in reversed order. For the 
thread back and forth through the stem darn one hole of the net, then 
corresponding row of holes. The to connect the leaves carry the thread 
ends of the threads are not fasten- Fig. 8.—Crxtrr or Daryep upward through twelve holes. For 

ed, but are tied together ina weav- Net Crrtain Bann, Fic. 1. the stem of the second leaf at the Fig. 3.—Detait oF Basket, Fic. 1. 
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right side of the spray run the thread through two holes, and then work always alter- 

nately one leaf at the right and one leaf at the left side and the end leaf, and going back, ee 
work the leaves which were previously left unnoticed to the leaf edge, so that each spray 
counts 17 leaves. Then darn the net once more along the 

stems. Fig. 2 shows the upper part of a leaf spray in full ba Gone 
size. After finishing the darning, run white serpentine braid ¢ 
on the net along the outer edge on both sides, observing Fig. 
so that the points come exactly on each other, and over- 
hand them together. Catch each double point with a 
double button-hole stitch, which was described for the 
rosette, carry the thread to the next point, and 
cut away the projecting net along the points. On ¢&2 
the ends of the curtain bands are set & 
loops for fastening. For each of 


cord. The latter should first have been ornamented with wooden moulds covered in dif- 
ferent colors, and then set on in scallops. In the hollow between the scallops are set sim- 
ilar cord ends trimmed with grelots. The handles at the sides of the footstool are com- 
posed of moulds covered with colored silk and cord. 


f Chatelaine Pocket with Point Lace Cover, 
2> aah ; Ai eet sse : SP 25 Figs. 1 an 
, eee Xe ‘ } Tuts pocket is made of brown velvet, lined with white 
silk, and furnished on the front with a cover worked in 
point lace embroidery. To make the pocket cut of vel- 
vet and lining two pieces each seven inches and a 
quarter wide and nine inches and three-quarters 
high, lay them upon each other, and 
round them off for the bottom of the 
these form a loop of the working poci.et from the middle toward the 
thread, going back and met ZS Z at, : aes: A BP Pp. ~ sides as shown by the illus- 
forth, and cover it with dou- Silke DS ae es er +a : rf SR tration. Join these pieces, 
ble button-hole stitch loops. Z excepting on the upper 
edge, and an inch and a 
quarter from the latter sew 
through the material for a 
shirr, in which elastie braid 
isrun. For the embroidery 
transfer the outlines of the 
design, Fig. 2, to linen, run 
on white silk braid along 
the outlines, and for the 
connecting bars and seal- 
lops on the outer edge 
stretch white silk thread 
back and forth, and over- 
cast it with button - hole 
stitches interspersed with 
picots, as shown by the illus- 
tration. The 
small rosettes 
inside of the 
embroidery 
are worked in 
a similar man- 
ner, Work 
the lace stitch 
es and wheels 
with white 
silk, and = edge 
the design figures 
with button - hole 
stitches of similar 
silk. A brown 
silk passemente- 
rie holder orna- 
mented with eross 
stitches of white 
silk is fastened 
on the top of the 
pocket, and is or- 
namented with a 
button covered 
with brown velvet 
and stitches of 
white silk, and 
with tassels. On 












































Borders for Children’s 
Dresses.—Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Turse borders are made 
of white woven braid fur- 
nished with loops on the 
edge. Fig. 1 is ornamented 
with a cross seam, which is 
worked on the loose threads 
with red and blue cotton al- 
ternately. The threads hor- 
dering the cross seam are 
wound with vellow cotton. 
For the bor- 
der Fig. 2, 
work two 
rows of cross 
stitches with 
yellow cotton, 
and work the 


dots between Fig. 1.—Borper ror CHILpren’s 
in satin stitch 


Z Dressks.—Point Resse 
with red and EMBROIDERY 
blue cotton. iia 
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eQ Fig. 2.—Borper FOR CHILDREN’S 
DressEs.—Pornt Russe 
EMBROIDERY. 


Gentlemen’s 

Cravats, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

THe cravat Fig. 
1 consists of a 
band on which is 
set a pleated end 
of gray faille four 
inches wide and a 
knot, as shown by 
the illustration. 

The cravat Fig. 
2 is made of a 
double strip of 
black and brown 
figured satin two 
inches and three- 
quarters wide, as 
shown by the illustration, and 
is fastened on a band. 


Linen Collars and Cuffs, 
Figs. 1~4. 
Tur collar with 
turned-down — cor- 
ners and cuffs, Figs. 
1 and 2, are made 
of double — linen. 
The collar is set on 
a muslin chemisette, 
and is closed with 
a band five inches 
and a quarter long 
and seven - eighths 
of an inch wide. The 
straight end of this band is 
fastened on the right half 
of the collar, and the point- 
ed end is slipped through 
the slit in the left half and 
then fastened on the right 
half. The cuff is closed in 
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Fig. 2.—Pornt Lace EmpromDery FOR 
CHATELAINE Pocket, Fie. 1. 





Fig. 2.—Detam. or TorLette 
Cusnion, Fig. 1. the bottom the 


pocket is likewise trim- 
med with tassels. 


Batiste Handker- 
chief. 

Tus handker- 

chief consists of 
a piece of batiste 
fifteen inches 
and a quarter 
square, on the 
wrong side of 
which strips of 
batiste are hem- 
stitched. Chain 
stitch embroid 
and button - hole 
stitch seallops of black 
silk trim the handker- 
chief. 


Toilette Cushion 
with Cover, Figs. 1 
and 2, 











Fig. 1.—GerntLe- 
MAN’S CRAVAT. 


Fig. 2.—GENtTLE- 
MAN’S CRAVAT. 
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Tuts toilette cushion 


a similar manner by two Fig. 1.—Lrixen Cotrar. Fig. 3.—Linen Couiar. is furnished with a cov- 
bands, each three inches and [See Fig. 2.] [See Fig. 4.] er which is made of 
a quarter long and seven- 


blue and pale pink sat 
in ribbon seven-cighths of an inch wide, plaited to form 
a checkered design. At the intersecting points the rib- 
bons are ornamented with chain stitches of pale pink 


eighths of an inch wide. 

The trimming for the collar with slightly turned-down cor- 
ners, Fig. 3, consists of a binding of colored percale, and of , 
herring-bone stitching worked with red silk, The cuffs, Fig. I S- 2.—CUFF FOR 





Fig. 4.—Cvrr For 
Cotiar, Fie. 3. 
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Fig. 1.—CHATELAINE Pocket with Porst 
Lace Cover.—[See Fig.’ 2.] 


EMBROIDERED Footstoot. 


_1.—Tometre Cesnion with Cover.—[See Fig. 2.] 
4, are trimmed in the same manner, and are pleated 


as shown by the illustration, and trimmed with bands 


a and pale blue saddler’s silk and with point Russe 
of percale and pearl buttons. ~ > > ee . stitches of silver thread as shown by Fig. 2. On the 
j ~ Ns SS ==, wrong side the cushion is covered with blue satin. 
Embroidered Footstool ; ‘ ka ._N oN iN ; The seam made by setting on the cover is concealed 
an S be : ‘ser oe ‘a P " 
Tue cushion of this footstool is covered with black = 4 > _ — under ruffles of blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an 


satin and tufted with black flat buttons. On the 
cushion is set a border, which is worked on white flan- 
nel over canvas in cross stitch with filling silk. Aft- 
er finishing the embroidery draw out the threads of 
the canvas, and edge the embroidery with cord. The 
rim of the cushion is covered with black cloth, and 
trimmed with black bullion fringe and white silk GLovE Case. 


LS SSS 


each other, and trimmed through the middle with a 
ruche of pink satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. On this ruche are set white mother-of-pearl 
sequins. In the corners are bows of pale pink and 
pale blue ribbon. The colors of course can be varied 
to suit the taste. 


egy SS ee ~ ¢ 2 
QUARASSSS eSSssS eee inch and an inch and a quarter wide, turned toward 
» a 

ez : 





LOVED AT LAST. 
Anp so he loves me, though they said 
No lover e’er would come to me; 
That I should ne’er be wooed or wed, 
Or nurse a child upon my knee: 
They were so sure that I should miss 
The woman’s heritage of bliss. 


And I, too, in the sad gray hours, 
When through low clouds no sunlight shone, 
And when the slow September showers 
Seemed nature’s tears for summer gone— 
I murmured, with a long sad sigh, 
“My summer also has gone by!” 


But now I know that what to me 
Seemed autumn rains were showers of spring. 
Summer has come, and now I see 
Love’s sunlight brighten every thing, 
He says he loves me, and to-day 
My year rolls back to early May 
How did it come? I ask of him. 
He says my face is sweet and fair; 
And yet to me these eyes seem dim, 
And on this brow are lines of care: 
But now these eyes shall yet be bright, 
And once again this brow grow light. 


He loves me! loves me! I repeat 
The blest assurance every hour, 
And now the wine of life is sweet, 
That yesterday was sharp and sour; 
Now I can drink, with spirit bold, 
Love’s nectar from a cup of gold, 


I look through long slow-coming years, 
Made by his love all bright and fair; 

I look around through happy tears, 
And see his image every where. 

In his great love I breathe and live: 

If it be sin, dear God, forgive! 

It can not be. Since I have known 
His love, God’s love seems dearer too; 

He has come near to me, and shown 
What for the humblest He can do. 

Life’s fateful fingers intertwine 

The human love with the Divine. 

O love! love! love! O blessed word, 
That never did I understand 

Till in my ear his voice I heard, 
And felt the pressure of his hand! 

No more I walk with eyes cast down: 

I am his queen—love is my crown. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—{ Continued.) 
THE 





OLD MUSICIAN. 


Her motioned to a chair; the doctor sat down; 
he continued standing with a hand upon its back, 
but in such a way that his eyes were never lifted 
from that loving vigil. 

“You know I am employed in the orchestra of 
the theatre close by, of which I have been a mem- 
ber for some years, and I have worked diligently 
and regularly in my profession. Perhaps you 
know little of our lives. Although night after 
night facing a whirl of excitement, there is dread- 
ful monotony; and the same thing year after 
year, and every night of the year, with excep- 
tion of the blessed Sabbaths, is very wearying. 
The only change is afforded by that of the stage 
itself. A new play 4s welcomed by no one so 
heartily as by the musicians, who usher it in and 
link its shifting pictures. Privately, apart from 
this, my life has been a sad and lonely one; I 
have known much trouble, disappointment, diffi- 
culty, and sickness; I have been very isolated, 
with no one to love me, and nothing to love. Of 
course, in an insignificant being like the violin- 
player of a theatre, that is a matter of little mo- 
ment—I only mention it. 

“ Well, Sir, stationed as we are, in such close 
view of the actors upon the stage, one is sure to 
take a liking for one or other of those so fre- 
quently brought to the fore: yet have I seen a 
procession of fair faces without experiencing in- 
terest in any—I speak of the younger men. I 
think I used to watch the children with most 
pleasure, yet with pain, for I sorrowed to see 
their fresh young beauty grow paler night by 
night, and the lissom limbs lose measure in the 
progress of the dance. From when this little face 
shone forth upon the old boards, a new interest 
in the place seemed aroused within me; it was 
like a fairer flower, and I loved it—I loved it!” 

His worn sad face had softened to inexpressible 
fondness, the eyes never lifted from the flushed 
beauty upon the pillow. 

“T was told some woman, not the mother of this 
child, had brought her to the theatre, and offered 
her on sale, or loan, or hire, if they could make 
any thing out of her. From one to another the 
child was tossed, a general favorite and public 
property; the manager used to recompense first 
one and then another of the women to see to her. 
I would watch for her as eagerly as though my 
own; the little face became to me the star of that 
strange world; I never played so well as when 
the sweet child shone to my music. While her 
swift feet worked the tracery of its measures, her 
eyes would flash to the sound in rhythm, more 
perfect than any accompaniment of voice; and 
when the child was off the stage the lights seemed 
dull and all the place was dim, I had no inter- 
est beyond the notes, save for wondering what she 
was doing and in what company she might be cast. 
It is a morbid instrument, the violin, Sir: one falls 
a-thinking over its tune. I was always thinking 
of the poor young thing, with never a father’s or 
a mother’s care and love to keep it good and pure 
and innocent. Thus month after month went on, 
and I marked the expanding of her beauty and 
growth of her fragile frame, even in that artificial 
and forcing life. At last a great comfort fell upon 
me—I attracted her attention, her interest, her af- 








fection: she could not but mark the constant 
scrutiny always in that one spot. Shedid! She 
did!” At this, with a passionate outburst, he 
clasped his hands, and stooping, kissed her 
fondly. 

“From that moment we were friends, good 
friends: she confided all her little cares and sor- 
rows, asked advice, and sought assistance at my 
hands. I gave her all; and that she might be 
better provided for, set aside the half of my sal- 
ary for her especial use. She grew straight and 
strong and beautiful, and I knew my first great 
grief when rude eyes of stranger patrons were 
caught by the symmetry too faultlessly perfect to 
pass in the crowd. I grew restless and uneasy, 
and racked by a mighty pain. Her mixing with 
those of the profession was sufficient cause, but 
when it came to molestation from the public—or 
that part of it existing to wreck and ruin—I was 
ever at her elbow to protect her from insult and 
temptation. I have won a victory—in taking her 
from old companions; I may yet complete it. O 
that I could take her from the stage! But she 
is so wedded to it by association and liking, she 
pines and is miserable if removed but for a 
night. Believe me, I have tried, by all the means 
human ingenuity could devise, to raise her from 
that. But I notice the love of the hollow hor- 
rible life increasing and growing with her growth; 
the pleasure and excitement, the vanity and am- 
bition, combine to enchain her whole heart and 
soul, and if persevered in, they will result in her 
destruction. Then do you wonder at my prayer, 
unloving and impious though it seem? Ah, if 
you knew the depth of this love for my darling, 
you would cease to wonder! Better, far better, 
for the good Lord to save her while there is time: 
my influence may not suffice, I scarcely think it; 
and I am not strong, and aweary, so weary !” 

The tone died away to a plaint that was so very 
pathetic it moved the doctor, and, taking his 
trembling hand, he attempted a little common- 
sense argument. 

“My good friend, you are letting your morbid- 
ness, your sensitive apprehensiveness, run away 
with your reason. Although I disapprove of the 
theatre on the score of health, and perhaps on 
moral grounds, I believe it to be as possible for 
a child to be uncontaminated in its atmosphere 
as in that of most other forms of apprenticeship. 
Still, it is uncertain, and once the seed has sunk, it 
is no longer on the surface to be traced, unfortu- 
nately for some of us. You can not have been 
and can not be with your child every minute of 
her time, and it seems to me, in going to sea in a 
doubtful craft, one must at least prepare for a 
wreck, and rather blame one’s self than Provi- 
dence. Do not think me hard; I am but repre- 
senting the matter practically. Were you a man 
of fortune, with nothing to do but hedge in your 
protégée from others and the world, the case would 
be different ; but even then you could not root out 
the past, supposing a past. I confess I have not 
much faith in human nature of wh itever age; 
but at this, I imagine, it is rather worse than any 
other. I am sorry to say my theories are not to 
the credit of my kind. If you, who are older and 
have known wounds, can entertain faith and ex- 
perience confidence, so much the better, although 
it appears to me very like crawling down the jag- 
ged wall of an earthquake. Depend upon this, 
the happiest people in the world are those who 
feel nothing, who lay themselves open to no sen- 
sibility, shut eyes and ears to every thing, especial- 
ly every thing emotional, and who go on their 
way disturbing about nothing and disturbed by 
nobody, either to love or to hate. These are the 
people who live so long, and who crow over the 
graves of such as you and I. My candor pains 
you, and I am sorry, but I have spoken in honest 
sympathy. My thanks for your confidence; it 
shall not be misplaced: any time I can be of 
service, command me.” 

He grasped the kind hand at this, and ex- 
claimed : 

“You can; and now! Receive her into your 
house to wait upon your lady; train her to be 
good, and useful, and pure—you can do it all bet- 
ter than I—and she would still be mine, mine, to 
be taken some day when I have put by sufficient ; 
but it would be better now to see her in some 
quiet home circle.” 

“With great pleasure, my friend. I trust, nay, 
Iam sure, when I put it properly to her, my wife 
will not object; but yourself—what will you do 
without your little favorite ?” 

He looked upward with a sublime and trustful 
expression. 

“Jt is for her good. For my love I will bear 
to part with her; besides” (eagerly), “you will 
permit her to come and see me. Ah, my dar- 
ling” (leaning over the child), * you will be safe 
there, safe !”’ 

Broken, uncertain utterance from the restless 
sleeper, and they heard this: 

“Kiss me—once more—call that last a kiss ? 
Why, they burn me through after the dancing. 
Quick! the doctor will be here; but we will be 
alone again in moonlight, and love when he has 
gone. How pretty you are, and not rude to me, 
like those at the play! Yow are the prince I’ve 
danced with all this time. I’ve fancied your beau- 
ty—seen it every night; all the dance long it has 
led me like a splendor till I’ve lost myself, and 
—yvyou—are here !” 

The old man was ghastly. Lower and lower 
the head had sunk, the gaunt form being all 
drawn up and bent. 

This man, with his simple idyl and mad hope, 
moved the doctor to infinite pity. He pressed 
his hand with sympathy of no common order, and 
walked to the window. He felt-in some measure 
responsible for this piece of pain. Although done 
with the best of motives, the best of motives, as 
is usual, proved the worst of friends, and by the 
new light he saw another mistake. If man would 
but be guided by his wife, who counsels often 
not wisely but too well! 

He looked forth—people in emergency have no 
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alternative but to look forth. His inspection of 
nature without was not re-assuring; it was the 
usual dismal yet varied London back-view vista 
of chimneys, panorama of tiles, grim lengths of 
parapet and serried ranks of sloping slate, dizzy 
corners, and stone edgings overhanging the streets. 
To the right, a large advertising station, all aflame 
with a’ huge painting of the fairy scene from a 
theatre-spectacle near by, where little ones were 
pursued by evil and rescued by good genii, with 
all the other pageant of the poetic allegory; at 
an angle, the windowed wall and crowded lamps 
of a gin palace ; at the rear, the glass roof of a 
photographer's ; a deserted chicken walk; some 
boxes of leafless shrub; a rope dangling from 
house to house, upon which an array of linen flut- 
tering to the public edification ; two cats at drawn 
battle over a fallen sparrow; and a woman dan- 
cing a baby at an upper window. Turning round, 
he found the man, deadly pale, standing with 
hands clasped behind him, looking down upon 
the little burning face. 

The doctor was shocked at the stony calmness, 
and laid his hand upon the man’s shoulder. 

“Come,” he said, “ you feel things too much ; 
you suffer this to trouble you more than there is 
occasion for.” 

He was saying “ Good-by,” when, speaking very 
softly, he added, 

“We neither of us foresaw this. You will change 
your decision, and remain, as you most properly 
are, the child’s best friend.” 

He was staring vacantly over at the brown old 
instrument, and with one stride he was up beside it, 
clutching with convulsive fondness, as though re- 
turning to the unchanged. He tapped it half fond- 
ly, as to say, “This, this is my all!” Then he 
turned feverishly to the doctor. 

“ You will forgive me if I play ? This has borne 
my suffering before.” 

Without awaiting permission, he dashed off 
upon a strain of unearthly utterance; wild and 
weird, more a fantastic, horrible wailing than any 
melody; now soaring to an illimitable compre- 
hension of anguish, now plunging as in throes of 
dire extremity, now sinking to quivering solos of 
keen tenderness and anguish. The doctor gazed 
upon the man as upon one demented. 

It was not agreeable nor clever, and blindly 
passionate; it was agony bursting from the bow. 
The doctor looked the old musician calinly in the 
face. 

“ Tf—you—play—thus—you—will—break—a 
—string!” 

The measured words checked the outburst, the 
playing changed to the very opposite—a harum- 
secarum dance piece and medley of vicious airs. 
This he interchanged by variations upon a string 
that was more eloquent than any cry of any hu- 
man heart. The frenzy of merriment rose and 
sharpened until it became a shrill shriek of hys- 
terical hilarity: keener, more acutely vivid ; and 
the doctor covered his ears. The man took no 
notice; he was beside himself. All the endur- 
ance of months and untold suffering, all the fears 
and terrors and blind, passionate yearning, all the 
love and grim waste of unecared-for life, came out 
as a libretto to that fantasia of mad excitement ; 
and through it all, the airs he rendered every 
night, from repetition the part and parcel of his 
spirit, a horrible travesty upon his pain, a Satan- 
ic dual-anguish with the opera of his madness. 
And more biting, cutting, stinging, clove from the 
strings that dread strain ; more screaming, mirth- 
ful, and exquisitely tempestuous, a very hurricane 
of glee, with notes of awful torture heard in the 
storm. Wild yells crept forth and were scoured 
about by the jovial crew of wondering long-drawn 
echoes, pealed forth with discordant clangor, or 
quivered with solemn and mournful distress 
through the thrilled air. It was a great and hor- 
rible performance of sound—musie of a ghastly 
kind. As it intensified, the child moved uneasily, 
and struggled as though under the influence of 
some mighty power, and opening wide her spark- 
ling eyes, seeming to distend at every nerve and 
drink in the melody to the utmost quiver of its 
fierce contention ; starting up in bed, on the bed, 
off the bed, on to the floor, and there in the one 
gleam of sunshine breaking into the maddest 
dance eyes ever witnessed. The experience of the 
doctor’s gentle page had in part prepared him for 
some such exhibition as this, a fit accompaniment 
to that frenzy from the violin. Never would he 
forget that frantic tarantula—a new phase in his 
medical experience. Professional brethren, to 
whom he afterward spoke of it in confidential 
conference, assured him that, although rare, such 
ebullitions are by no means impossible with certain 
acutely constituted natures. He was compelled to 
admit, however, this instance stood alone in his 
personal experience. The excitement aroused or 
let loose by the strain had seized upon the child, 
and she danced with delirious glee, with such rapid- 
ity the doctor became alarmed ; the player caught 
the infection. He noticed it, and was glad. At 
that moment, with the final effort of his expiring 
strength, a string broke; the sound ceased, the 
violin falling upon the ground, and the child sink- 
ing into the doctor’s arms outstretched to save 
her, for his knowledge of hysterical fits warned 
him of the reaction to ensue—the faintness and 
exhaustion inevitable. The man himself sat pant- 
ing like some beast after a hard chase, with the 
note of the hunter yet upon the wind. The doc- 
tor placed a damp towel upon the white little 
brow, perfectly white now, he was rejoiced to see. 
He held her firm, that is, made the firmness felt ; 
for although the excitement had subsided, there 
were struggling, panting throes as of some evil 
spirit, subdued and bound, shaking the slight 
lithe form revengefully. A shattered, smitten lit- 
tle girl, fainting and flushed, throbbing, and with 
lilies rising above the burned scarlet : a mere bird 
subjected to the torture, and, bird-like, nestling on 
his bosom ; lying back, wearied and pale and in 
pain, looking up languidly in his face as implor- 
ing him to heal—him, poor comer-in between souls 
and mender of bruised bodies, as though he could 








re-adjust these finer ailments or minister to a mind 
diseased. But he just whispered, while placing 
her in the little bed, 

“Tt is in your power to make him well and 
happy, and yours alone.” 

He dared not say more then, but he thought 
she understood. 

And most touching of all the incidents of this 
memorable time was the meek coming of the old 
man to her bedside, all trembling with love and 
tenderness, leaning over her with infinitude of 
devotedness, breathlessly waiting, eyes all lighted 
up with hope for a look, a word of recognition. 

But she put him from her as with aversion. 

His bowed sorrow and wounded love spoke in 
the dignity with which he moved back. He re- 
turned to his seat, resigned, sad, and now com- 
posed. It was the dangerous apathy of dead sor- 
row, the torpor of despair. 

“Tt is nothing,” said the doctor, aside; “ will 
pass off; symptom of no account.” 

He looked gratefully from the shadow as he 
stooped to take up the violin. He was locking it 
away fn the case when Dr. Nichols arose once 
more to depart. Holding his hand out with fare- 
well cordial sympathy, he said: 

“T can be of no further use here. She will be 
safe in your charge. Her recovery, please God, 
commences with this; keep her quiet and leave 
nature to itself. I will look in to-morrow.” 

He muttered his broken thanks, carrying the 
friend’s hand to his lips. Dr. Nichols hastened 
from the room, and walking briskly home thought 
on poor Beethoven’s words: “ My misfortune gives 
me double pain, since through it I am misunder- 
stood. For me the recreation of human society, 
conversation, the interchange of affection, have no 
place. I must live an exile. Farewell, and do 
not quite forget me in death. I have deserved 
it of you, for I have often thought of you in life, 
and studied how to make you happy: may you 
be so.” 

How many of us understand these eolian na- 
tures, these souls all attune to excess of feeling ? 
After what eccentric standard would the world 
rate the scene he had witnessed but now? One 
of those more subtle episodes off the beaten groove 
we come upon sometimes, and no more understand 
than the ancient rites and mysticisms of long-dead 
peoples and long-buried faiths. We can only go 
on our way wagging the head, perhaps bestowing 
vulgar commiseration, knowing as little of the 
laws which regulate the poetry and music of the 
soul in its sorrow as of that majestic scheme of 
creation secret to the Infinite. 

The doctor entered his house in a very thought- 
ful mood. 

Sitting by the fire with a favorite volume, he 
yet could not read that night, looking in the vivid 
coals where weird faces seemed to glow, and the 
wondrous blending of youth and age to be illumi- 
nated with more significance of meaning than 
ever. His good wife remarked upon the abstrac- 
tion of his manner, and asked him, 

“What of your little patient, my dear ?” 

The boy was handing coffee, a rich glow dyed 
his cheek, and the hand holding the cream ewer 
was shaken nervously. He was going to leave 
the room hurriedly before the doctor could reply 
properly to the question. This was contrary to 
the latter’s plans. He bade him stay and place 
some papers in order that were scattered upon his 
desk ; then detailed so much as he considered pru- 
dent and most likely to advance the cause at heart. 

His wife shrugged her shoulders, seemed to re- 
flect, and said, sententiously, 

“ You have done well, my dear.” (This was bet- 
ter than he had expected; he received reward 
where it was most sweet, in his wife’s approval.) 
“Yes, you have done well: she shall come to us as 
soon as sufficiently recovered. Under my care she 
may be made an amiable and worthy child; in- 
telligent she already is, I am satisfied.” 

Of course he had not by word or hint connect- 
ed Arthur in any way; he knew of his own good 
sense the boy would understand and be wise. 

He would not damp his wife’s kind sympathy, 
but in his heart was convinced that, once recover- 
ed, so far from being content to settle in their 
quiet home, the girl would be back at her old 
wearying life of excitement and glitter. As if it 
was morally feasible that a girl accustomed for 
two years or more to dancing at a theatre night 
after night wovld settle down to quiet darning, 
or reading old volumes of Christian magazines ! 

The outburst he had witnessed (he had not 
thought it necessary to disclose either the record 
of one or other of the sad displays) betrayed the 
strong hold the life had upon her, and he would 
have staked his professional honor upon the utter 
impossibility of its eradication. 

That her guardian could use restraint he did 
not for a moment believe. Such policy would 
change whatever love she entertained to hate. 
The only course would be to watch over her deli- 
cately from the distance—no slight charge where 
the foot-lights intervene. 

He visited his interesting patient daily, then at 
more extended periods as she improved sufficient- 
ly to take short walks, leaning upon her guard- 
ijan’s arm. She progressed rapidly, and it was 
long before autumn flowers had ceased to bloom 
that he congratulated her upon return to health. 

As he suspected, the aversion to her kind pro- 
tector was but temporary ; her affection increased 
with recovery. 

One day, when the doctor called, he wished to 
test the old passion; a new ballet had recently 
been produced at her theatre, a spectacle of mag- 
nificence. He casually alluded to it, when he de- 
tected a slight shudder, a paler hue, and she hast- 
ily replied that she had given up thinking of the 
theatre. 

What marvelous light shone on the musician’s 
face! He looked across at his friend, as showing 


himself satisfied for once and forever. 

The passion then had spent itself, in that hour 
of her mad tarantula! 

And thus far a good result had come of that 
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wild strain. By his own art, in his own agony, 
he had conquered. 
* * * * * * 

Mrs. Blake brought Rose and came up to town 
for a week, to stay with her brother and his wife, 
and to see the shops, the autumn novelties, and 
possible winter fashions. 

Arthur knew they were coming, and he was a 
little sad; for they came from the glorious hills, 
the quiet lanes, the sweet downland villages, the 
old woods of Sussex; they came from still water- 
courses, from silent ways where those herbs grew 
which the dear dead hand had gathered. He 
quivered at the very name of their town; he 
trembled at apprehension of some remark, care- 
less enough, yet that would pain ; and he remem- 
bered his grandfather’s dread of this child, Rose, 
he was longing yet fearing to see. 

Arthur was at some light occupation in the 
surgery, and there hoped to remain forgotten ; he 
knew they were in the house, and through the 
wire blind had seen the twenty-seven packages 
and the black bonnet-box carried into the passage 
by the cabman. Dr. Nichols was far too thought- 


_ ful to send the boy out to help ; and he had heard 


them enter; heard Rose’s “ Where’s Arthur, un- 
cle?” heard the reply, “Busy, little one, in my 
surgery ;” heard them go up stairs to the draw- 
ing-room, and Mrs. Nichois come bustling forth 
to welcome them, all in a flurry, for the good 
lady had not expected them until evening, and 
was overtaken in the midst of pastry and pre- 
serves. But then, as Mrs. Blake pertinently ob- 
served, “ One gets another day in by leaving home 
early.” Arthur was at work red-capping phials, 
deftly white-papering bottles, folding up and ty- 
ing them round with neat care and nicety. A 
doctor may have ten boys in his service without 
one possessing sufficient skill. 

Then he heard a step, and saw the surgery 
door opened a few inches, and some blown tress- 
es, gold against the brown of the door, and sun- 
light in the dull retreat, and a row of little pink 
fingers holding it open, the prettiest little nose 
conceivable, two wicked eyes, and a brow clear 
and open as the day. 

“May I come in, please ?” 

“Yes, Miss Rose;” and the boy blushed crim- 
son. He could not assume authority with her as 
with that other. 

“Tt is nice in here, but doesn’t smell half so 
sweet as papa’s shop; but that’s because you 
haven’t any perfumery. Well, and how are you, 
Arthur? We have so missed you!” 

“Thank you, miss, for kindly saying so; I am 
much better. I hope Mr. Blake is quite well ?” 

“Yes, thank you, and he has sent you by me 
this little present for pocket-money, with his kind 
remembrance, and hoping you will be happy in 
London; and I was to be sure and say, that any 
time if you like to come back to us you can do 
so.” She handed him a sovereign, the gift of 
his late employer. 

“ Mr. Blake is very kind, and I thank you, miss ; 
although your uncle is so good to me I scarcely 
ought to take it.” 

“Never mind that; put it in your pocket, and 
—here’s some sweets I’ve brought; and a pair 
of muffetees I’ve worked for you, because I 
thought your hands would be cold; and—I hope 
it won’t make you miserable if I tell you, Arthur 
—lI’ve been every Saturday afternoon to the 
church-yard, and have put fresh flowers on the 
grave where we went the day before you came 
away. Now don’t ery, Arthur, we won’t speak 
of it again; only I thought if I told you directly 
I came, we could be all the happier afterward, 
and I shouldn’t have it on my mind that I had 
got to tell you.” 

He could not help a few scalding tears, but 
dashed them away, looking up from the misty 
bottles at the small kind face that seemed pale 
and thoughtful; but that look of his was beauti- 
ful, so full of gratitude and fine appreciation. 

“Well, and now what have I to tell you?” 
seating herself aloft on the one high stool, and 
gazing with a comical shudder at the leech aqua- 
rium, with the remark aside, “ Papa’s got some 
of those horrid things!” then looking down and 
thinking, while the doctor’s page quietly proceed- 
ed with his work. ‘I’ve some canaries, Arthur, 
beauties! Two sing, and the others don’t. Mr. 
Garland gave them to me, and a splendid cage, 
and I have them in my play-room at the house.” 

“Mr. Garland is very kind to you.” 

“And mamma has a pony-chaise and two 
ponies. We shall often take nice drives now; it 
won't be so very much out of the way, as we can 
drive into Brighton.” 

“Tt is a long way from the town;” .and, with 
a choking sensation, the boy brushed his chips 
and cuttings aside and, begging to be excused, 
quitted the surgery. 

Next day Rose wanted some fruit, and asked 
permission to go out and buy some; and might 
Arthur go? They set forth upon their errand, 
and made the purchase, and were returning, when 
the meagre, stooping form of the old musician 
came in “sight ; with him Amy, almost herself 
again, and piquant as a young gypsy. She caught 

sight of her nurse and his companion on the in- 
stant. The boy flushed, knew not which way to 
turn, and, rather vexed, marched on as though 
having to return immediately to his employment. 
The old man passed without heeding the boy. 
Amy gazed earnestly at Rose with that playful 
impudence young Bohemia displays when critical 
upon those ‘of the same age higher in the social 
scale. This led Rose to look back, and she was 
surprised to find the other similarly engaged. 
“ Well,” said Rose, “ that girl could not have look- 
ed harder if she had seen one of us before.” 

“It is one of Dr. Nichols’s patients, a little girl 
who has been very ill, and I had to take medicine 
to the house.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have thought she would 
have come to the door; saw you from the window, 

perhaps.” 

Arthur considered the whole affair so much 





more the doctor’s property than his own that he 
accepted the justification, and said no more about 
it, and Rose skipped on with her bag of fruit, ap- 
parently content. 

“Ts Joseph still on the Council?” asked Dr. 
Nichols at dinner. 

“Next year, brother, Joseph will be an Alder- 
man ;” and Mrs. Blake looked majestically at her 
sister-in-law, as if to say, ‘“ Wouldn’t you like your 
husband to stand in the way of such honor?” 
Majesty very much subdued when the doctor ob- 
served, 

“Well, Margaret, I have never gone into the 
subject, but Z could not devote valuable time to 
parish and borough matters.” 

“Tt is a failing of our family, brother, to be 
born with large ideas. Dear mother always said, 
you know, I ought to have looked higher than a 
professional man.” 

“Good gracious !” cried Mrs. Nichols. ‘ What 
can be higher than a professional man ?” 

“ You quite startled me, my love,” said the doc- 
tor, a little nervously. ‘I thought you'd a bone 
in your throat.” 

“Well, a Str, for instance,” replied Mrs. Blake. 
“Tt must feel very pleasant to be addressed ‘ My 
Lady’ this, ‘My Lady’ that. Now I've an idea 
such a distinction confers great honor.” 

“Tt never struck you, I suppose, Margaret, that 
it is possible for a lady to confer the honor upon 
such distinction. Shall I help you to a little more 
sole ?” 

“T have no doubt,” said the sister-in-law, sweet- 
ly, “that Margaret will be Mayoress some day, 
for it is not to be expected Joseph will rest con- 
tent as an Alderman.” 

“Well, I did hear a whisper the town would 
appreciate Joseph’s claim to election; but he is 
so retiring, you know.” 

“Soon retire altogether, I suspect,” said the 
doctor, pleasantly ; and great harmony prevailed 
at the doctor’s dinner table. 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NOTHER appeal for relief came from the 

fever-stricken inhabitants of Fernandina, 
Florida, toward the end of October. Unfortu- 
nately for them at this time, frost does not visit 
that latitude early in the season, and may not 
kill the malaria for several weeks to come. Dur- 
ing the last half of October the fever seemed 
lessening, but this was only for lack of material 
upon which to work, Almost every white per- 
son has been ill with it. The colored population 
have in a great measure escaped the worst type 
of the disease. Business has been so long sus- 
pended that hundreds of families are wholly de- 
pendent upon charity, and must remain so for 
weeks. To keep the well from starving, and to 
supply the sick with necessary comforts, the 
Mayor of Fernandina asks for aid. It is not yet 
safe for absent residents to return to the city; 
it would only cause a renewal of past trouble. 
Nurses from Savannah and Jacksonville have 
tended the sick, and physicians from these and 
other places heroically went to the aid of the 
sufferers. One physician from Savannah and an- 
other from Jacksonville have died, and a large 
proportion of the others have been ill. 





Victor Hugo’s History of a Crime, which is 
now being published as a serial in Harper's Week- 
ly, is immensely popular. Soon after the issue 
of the first volume—the second volume is prom- 
ised early in December—the edition was exhaust- 
ed, and not a copy could be obtained. A cheap 
edition was then issued, twenty thousand copies 
of which sold in Paris in a single day. The 
work would be famous from its literary power, 
independent of its historical value. The style is 
simple, but the narrative is of absorbing interest. 





A correspondent of the London Telegraph gives 
a vivid picture of the battle-ground at Plevna. 
There, where the fiercest fight had raged for two 
terrible days, lay eight thousand unburied Rus- 
sian corpses. Having fallen so thickly as not 
to tind room on the bare ground, the dead were 
piled in great heaps. Many had been stripped 
of their clothes by Bashi-Bazouks and others. 
Most of them were very young, utterly unfit for 
the hardships of war. When the storm of fire 
burst upon them, they had apparently made des- 
perate efforts to hide or escape, hoping against 
hope. But the pitiless bullet, sabre, and shell 
made terrible slaughter. 





“Education of girls’? is a topic upon which 
the minds of Bostonians differ. A recent prop- 
osition to admit them into the Latin School, 
whose privileges have hitherto been open only 
to boys, awakened a lively discussion. Cogent 
arguments on both sides were advanced, of which 
the following are a sample: 


* There is not a boys’ school on the face of the earth 
which has the right atmosphere for the proper physical 
and moral education of girls.” 

“There is no boys’ school known to me that has the 
best ‘atmosphere’ for boys, and I believe that the 
atmosphere would be greatly changed for the better 
by admitting girls.” 

“The policy of beginni a} the study of the languages 
at an early age, a8 pursue in the boys’ Latin School, 
is a wise one.” 

“It is not desirable 1 for pupils to begin the study of 
Latin at an early age.” 

“The great superiority of the boys’ Latin School 
over any “modified course that might be arranged in 
the girls’ High School is that it gives a classical atmos- 
phere and association that could not be obtained else- 
where, and this is of as much importance e€ as the mere 

advantages of the course itself.” 

“It would require but a very little change in the 
classical course in this school to make it cover essen- 
tially the same ground as that of the Latin School.” 





The government of India has issued circulars 
offering a prize of £5000 for the best and £1000 
for the second best machine or process for the 
preparation of the Ramie fibre. These circulars 
have been forwarded to the Department of State 
by the United States consul at Calcutta. 


Those who lost friends in the Ashtabula dis- 
aster will be interested to know that many relics 
have been found, which are in the care of the 
coroner of Ashtabula. The law obliges the offi- 
cials t» hold any such relics until a year from 
the time of the accident has passed. These arti- 








cles have little intrinsic value, but would be 
highly prized by friends. ‘lhey should be in- 
formed, therefore, that it has been proposed to 
sell these relics at public auction next January. 





Many new objects of interest are now on ex- 
hibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or 
will soon be placed there. A loan collection of 
paintings in the central room is worthy of study, 
and shortly there will be a special exhibition of 
laces and embroideries of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. The owner is from England, 
and the collection has been for a long time at the 
South Kensington Museum, in London. The 
Museum will remain in the present building in 
Fourteenth Street only until May 1,1878. Then 
it.will be removed to the new museum in process 
of construction at Eighty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue. 





Over four thousand dollars were*pledged some 
time ago for a monument to General Custer, and 
now there is a movement to complete the sub- 
scription necessary for the work. 





Mosquitoes are not gone yet; some vicious 
specimens remain to torment us. It may be 
comforting to some to be informed that a name- 
less disciple of sculapius asserts that mosquito 
bites are an effectual remedy for fever and ague 
and kindred diseases—a new kind of quinine. 
But what will comfort those who have no fever 
and ague or other malarial trouble? 


The marriage of King Alfonso to the Princess 
Mercedes is announced to take place on Janu- 
ary 23. The wedding dress is in preparation. 
It is to be of cream-colored satin, covered with 
Alencon lace, into the pattern of which the arms 
of the twelve kingdoms of old Spain are to be 
worked. 





An expedition is about leaving this country 
to attempt the recovery of treasure lost on the 
Spanish Main, in 1815, with the Spanish frigate 
San Pedro Alcantara. The amount lost was prob- 
ably about five millions in value, of gold, silver, 
and jewels. 





The famine in India, which has cost so many 
lives and so much money, is believed by some 
who have investigated the subject to be in part 
due to the British opium policy. More than a 
hundred years ago the East India Company be- 
gan sending opium from Bengal to China. Three 
vast provinces were devoted to the cultivation 
of the poppy, instead of food. Circumstances 
compelled, as it were, the people to cultivate it 
—they could scarcely be said to have the liberty 
of refusing—so that with a constantly increas- 
ing population only a noxious drug is raised in 
provinces where there is a growing frequency 
of famines. 





Reports are received to the effect that the ship 
Cleopatra, with the caisson containing the Egyp- 
tian obelisk, will remain at Ferrol “all winter, 
pending the determination of the question of 
salvage in the Admiralty Court, the owner of 
the steamer which recovered the caisson having 
refused the contractor’s offer for that service 


A correspondent of the New York Zwening 
Mail, who has recently visited the studio of 
Bartholdi, in Paris, says that the artist was, at 
the time of his Visit, putting the last touches to 
the head of the statue designed for the harbor 
of New York. Bartholdi mentioned incidental- 
ly that he should not receive any thing for his 
services on the statue; and he defrays all his 
own expenses, which are very large in such an 
undertaking. He also showed a diorama on a 
grand scale of the whole island and harbor of 
New York, with Brooklyn and Jersey City in 
view—the upper bay in the foreground, with a 
miniature copy of the statue on Bedloe’s Isl- 
and standing as a part of the diorama in the 
bay—which will be placed on exhibition at the 
coming Paris Exposition. The whole effect of 
this diorama, when ready for exhibition, will be 
very grand and impressive. 





The mortal remains of Theresa Titiens were 
buried in Kensal Green Cemetery with the most 
simple rites. The funeral was designed to be 
altogether that of a private person, but throngs 
of people assembled all along the road to the 
cemetery gates. 








From Thornbury’s Life of Turner, the painter 
—a new edition of which has recently appeared— 
it seems that the famous ‘‘Slave-Ship” was among 
works exhibited in 1840 at the seventy-second 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. As catalogued, 
its title ran: 

“‘Slavers Throwing Overboard the Dead and Dying— 
Typhoon coming on. 

“** Aloft all hands! Strike the topmasts and belay; 
Yon angry setting sun and fierce-edged clouds 
Declare the typhoon’s coming. 

Before it sweeps your decks, throw overboard 

The dead and dying; ne’er heed their chains. 

Hope, Hope, fallacious Hope! 

Where is thy market — 

—! » Fallacies of Hope.” 

This title may give a nae understanding of 

that singular canvas, which has been the subject 

of so much criticism. 





M. Thiers was a man of small stature. One 
day as he was walking the Champs Elysées two 
ladies approached, who evidently desired to get 
a good view of the little great man. One of 
them exclaimed, ‘‘ How little he is!” 

‘Yes, madame,” replied M. Thiers, turning 
around, ‘but I am somewhat bigger at a dis- 
tance.”’ 








There is in Boston a society formed for the 
purpose of encouraging young ladies who are at 
home to devote a part of every day to some sys- 
tematic course of study. This society evidently 
meets a want in the community, for it has stead- 
ily increased in numbers since its formation four 
years ago. During the last year there were on 
the list of students paying the annual fee—only 
two dollars—576 names, and a large proportion 
of these have made good progress. A lady wish- 
ing to join the society as a student can procure 
a programme of studies from the secretary, Miss 
Anna E. Ticknor, No. 9 Park Street, Boston. 
When she has selected the branch or branches 
she wishes to pursue, she will inform the secreta- 
ry of her choice, and receive in return the special 
directions prepared for the course she has se- 








lected. She will at the same time be informed 
to whom she is expected to report her progress 
monthly. Students usually provide their own 
books, but some are loaned by the society, there 
being a small library in Boston, and the begin- 
nings of one in New York, Louisiana, and in 
California. The latter, however, is yet scarcely 
established. 





Baron von Humboldt is surpassed. That cel- 
ebrated traveller, in making the ascent of Chim- 
borazo, attained the highest point ever reached 
by the foot of man. M. Charles Wiener, who is 
charged with a scientitic mission by the French 
government, has just ascended Mount Tilimani, 
in South America, a height of 20,112 feet, w hile 
Chimborazo measures only 18,000 feet. M. 
Wiener, , exercising a right consecrated by cus- 
tom, has given that point on which he was the 
first to set foot the name of the Peak of Paris. 





A new invention is claimed by a San Francis- 
co gentleman. It is a water faucet through 
whic h if water is run it comes out as cold as 
ice-water. The faucet contains a number of 
small tubes inclosed in larger ones, and between 
the outside of the one and the inside of the oth- 
er certain chemicals are packed, which produce 
the desired effect. 


The city of Liverpool expends annually three 
million and a half of dollars in maints ‘ining and 
extending its docks. This is more than the en- 
tire river and harbor appropriation of the United 
States. 








ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.—Yes; two copies of any of our periodicals will 
be mailed to different addresses on receipt of $7. 

A. A. A.—On leaving town for a prolonged absence, 
it is proper to send P. P. C. cards to all your friends. 

Lansingc.—When a young lady is engaged, she can 
receive her fiancé and go out with him alone. Until 
then, conventionality requires that she should be chap- 
eroned by her mother or by some married lady. 

A Youne Wirr.—-Get rough-threaded bourette, all 
wool, or else partly of wool and partly silk, to wear as 
an over dress with your seal brown silk skirt. That 
containing some red, green, and blue threads on seal 
brown ground will be very handsome, whether striped 
or plain. Use the Combination Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. Trim as shown in the illustra- 
tion with fringe and stamped velvet ; or, if yon like it 
better, you can use plain velvet or silk for the trim- 
ming. The pleated back breadths of the skirt you will 
find very stylish. 

Bripe.—Brocaded silk is most used for the waist 
and train of wedding dresses. The apron front breadths 
may be either of plain gros grain or of satin. If gros 
grain is used, some satin is put into pipings and pleat- 
ings, as nothing else brightens up plain silk so effect- 
ively. Some modistes use pearl passementerie for 
trimming, but the favorite garniture is lace and orange 
blossoms. The flounces of lace are not put straight 
around the skirt, but are arranged in panels of straight 
rows on the side gores, as aprons in front, and in jabots 
straight down the front or the sides, or directly in the 
middle of the train. 

Mrs. G. S. 8.—It would be proper for yon after hav- 
ing worn mourning a year to wear black silk with self- 
trimming. Young people now wear black silk trimmed 
with crape in quite deep mourning. In various ways 
mourning is worn lighter now, and with less of the 
sombreness of heavy crape. As crape is so unwhole- 
some, the change is not objectionable unless it is car- 
ried to the extreme of wearing laces and jet beads, 

Mes. M. B. W.—We do not furnish samples for our 
readers. You can get nice black silk fringes as low as 
$1 25a yard. Read about trimmings in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. X. 

H. 8S. M.—Elizabeth Shepherd, the author of Coun- 
terparts, was the daughter of an English clergyman. 
She died some years since. 

S. A.—Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation is a standard 
guide. Questions concerning MSS. can not be answer- 
ed in this column. 

Mayne.—If your croquet ball, being a rover, struck 
the opposing ball and then bounded to the stake, it 
thereby put itself out of the game, and forfeited its 
right to croquet the other ball. 

Iruaca.—Any pronouncing dictionary will answer 
your question. 

Mapoar Vio_et.—Where a caller asks for but one 
member of the family, it is to be presumed that his 
visit is intended for her alone, and that her sister is 
not to see him, though her mother may do so in the 
capacity of chaperon. 

Mavupe.—Read about borders for seal sacqnes in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 47, Vol. X. Wash your 
black lace in very weak coffee. The white lace neck- 
erchiefs will be most dressy to wear in the evening to 
a theatre with your seal sacque. 

Sourn Caroiinran.—Use the Marquise Polonaise 
Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., for a 
suit of navy blue cashmere and silk. 

Svupsoriser.—Use your ashes-of-roses poplin for a 
skirt with pleated back, and get enough bourette for 
a polonaise to make the Combination Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. Read about little girls’ dresses 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. X. 
The Girls’ Princesse Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 
40, Vol. X., will furnish you with patterns, 

Sunsorimer.—Have a wooden mantel in your little 
parlor to match the other white pine wood-work. 

ME. J.—Plaids are not much worn, but are occa- 
sionally seen made up for quite young girls with pleat- 
ed yoke waists or with cut-away coats. You will find 
the patterns you want for your daughter's dress and 
cloak in the, Misses’ Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No, 
47, Vol. X. Get bourette of many-colored rough threads 
for her dress. Have basket-woven, or quadrillé, or 
else bourette cloth for her cloak. 4 ay will find hints 
useful to you in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 

A Cosstant Reaver.—A Pena -necked coat-tail 
basque, with elbow sleeves or else black lace sleeves, 
will be handsome with your velvet skirt. Put the lace 
flounce down the back of the train in spiral shape, 
and drape the shawl as a deep apron. You might have 
a scarlet or else old gold satin plasgron in the square 
neck for variety, and long-looped bows to match on 
the sides and train. You can buy white llama netting 
for sleeves to match the white over-skirt. 

Marttir.—Get dark gray bourette for a polonaise, 
and use your silk skirt for the lower skirt of a combi- 
nation princesse suit made by the pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. Use the black silk and satin to 
make a Directoire Basque Dress by the pattern also 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44. A black plush hat with 
cardinal feathers and satin piping will answer with 
both these dresses, 
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HARPER’S BAZA. 








“THE WANDERING 
MINSTREL.” 


TFPNIIS exquisite picture is full 

of pathos and beauty. A 
sharper contrast can hardly be 
imagined than is presented by 
this pair of young lovers, the 
curled darlings of fortune, re- 
hearsing their joys in the gar- 
dens of a marble palace, and the 
hollow-eyed woman who has 
made her way to their presence, 
with her hungry child clinging 
to her skirts, to sing for their 
bread. The scene is evidently 
laid in the time of the last cen- 
tury, perhaps in one of the French 
chateaux, before the tornado of 
the Revolution swept over the 
land, uprooting the noble houses, 
and making the whole country 
equal in suffering. The beauti- 
ful engraving is full of sugges- 
tions, and our readers will find it 
well worthy of preservation for 
its artistic value. 





A WHISTLING GIRL. 


WHISTLING woman 


di and a crowing hen never 


come to any good end,” said 
Ben, prophetieally. “That's the 
fourth tune you've whistled in 





the last half hour, Lute.’ 

Lute first finished the conclud- 
ing bars of “ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” and then retorted, calmly, 

“Thanks, for keeping count. 
I will begin the fifth as soon as 
I've regained my breath.” 

* You can whistle better than 
any boy in this town,” pursued 

Sen, in a grudging way. “I'd 
he ashamed to whistle better’n a 
boy, if I was you.” 

“I'm not as easily shamed as 
you, Mr. Benjamin. Whatever I 
do, Llike to dowell. If I played 
marbles, I'd try and do it better 
than any body else.” 

“Well,” remarked Ben, with 
the beautiful candor of boy- 
hood, “all I ean say is, I hope 
you won’t come to a bad end, 
/ shouldn't be surprised any day 
to see you in the penitentiary, 
or married to some rusty old 
preacher,” 

“Oh, Ben!” said his sister, 
reproachfully but laughingly, 
“aren't you ashamed to put 
preachers and penitentiaries on 
a par st 

“No, L aren’t,” quoth Ben, un- 
abashed. “I think preachers 
are the last of pea-time. . Of the 
two, I'd rather see you in the 
penitentiary than married to one 
of’em Grandpa, don't youthink 
it’s awful for girls to whistle %” 

“That depends on the way 
they whistle,” said grandpa, 
siniling, in his slow, gentle way. 
“Tf they whistle as well as Lutie, 
why, let them whistle. Td 
:00n hear her as a flute.” 

“Lute rhymes to flute, you 
know,” observed Ben, as though 
that accounted for the fact. 

“Tl tell you how T learned to 
whistle,” said Lute, softened by 
these compliments. “ You know 
when I had that dreadful cold, 
winter before last ?” 

“Youare always having dread- 
ful colds. First thing you know, 
old lady, you'll go up the spout. 
You'll rise early some morning 
and find yourself a dead corpse, 
like those fellows in the Bible.” 
This cheerful remark proceeded 
from Ben. 

‘You ought to be more care- 
ful, child,” said grandpa, looking 
at her anxiously. “ You've got 
a bad cold now—enough to put 
any body else to bed. And sit- 
ting on the steps bare-headed 


as 





this late in the evening! Come 
in, child, come in.” 
“Oh, there ain't much the 


matter with me now,” said Lute, 
carelessly, coming up on the 
porch and seating herself by 
grandpa. “I only feel a little 
hoarse mornings and evenings. 
I forgot what I was talking about. 
Oh, I remember—about my 
dreadfal cold. Well, I could 


hardly speak above a whisper 
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for a month, and singing was out of the question. | observed Ben, with a turned-up-nose expression 


You know how I love to sing, grandpa. It seemed 
to me never thought of as many beautiful strains 
of musie before in my life as I did then. They 
used to buzz in my head till I thought I should 
go crazy. I believe they would have tormented 
me to death if I hadn't learned to whistle. I 
used to go into the attic every day and practice 
till I had mastered the art. You don’t know 
what a relief it was to me, and is to me yet. 
I feel quite independent of colds; and Miss 
Lute stretched out her feet, and leaning her head 


atory way. 


“If you knew what somebody thinks about vour 
whistling, you wouldn't be so stuck up about it,” 


It galled the spirit of Master Benjamin mightily 
to have a mere woman excel him in that manly 
art. “TI bet you'd stop it in a jiffy.” 
“Who is that dreadful somebody ?” 
“ Guess.” ; 
“T won't guess. 
“You do 
umphantly. 
“What did he say?” demanded Lute, quickly. 


I don’t care to know.” 


eare. It’s Cousin Reuben’—tri- 


| him again, Miss Lute. 


| ly. 


“Oh, IT heard him and Dick Spurr talking in | 


his room about you. 


ed pretty to him. 
fellow as spooney about me as Dick Spurr is about 
vou, Lute.” 


Dick said he didn’t care 
against the wall, pursed her red lips in a prepar- | how much you whistled; whatever you did seem- 
I'd be ashamed to have any 


/ iyi’ 


*T don't care if you would. What did Cousin 


Reuben say ?" 


* Oh, he said he thought it was unladylike, ill- | 
He said lots’ 


bred, and all that sort of thing. 
about it. I'll be bound you never whistle before 
“T'll be bound I do,” cried Lute, flushing hot- 
y. “I don’t care two figs what he thinks. Ill 
begin whistling the minute I see him, and never 
stop till he goes away. There !” 

“Will you whistle at meals too?” inquired 
Ben, charmed at having put his sister in a rage. 
“How will you manage about eating ?” 

“T wish to goodness, grandpa,” she continued, 
not noticing Ben’s remark, “ vou’d never taken 
him to board with us.” 
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“THE WANDERING MINSTREL.”—[Frou tm 


“Why, child, he had to board somewhere: a 
young man like him couldn’t keep house. Of 
course I couldn’t let my nephew’s son board 
any where else. I did want him to live here 
without paying any board,” pursued grandpa, in 
his slow, reflective way, “but he wouldn’t hear 
to it.” 

“T'd rather have a Hottentot in the house than 
a doctor. Somebody's always knocking him up 


in the middle of the night and waking the whole | 


house.” 

“Lute Farra, you know that's a fib,” said Ben, 
impressively. ‘Cousin Reuben hasn’t been call- 
ed but twice in the night since he’s been here. 
What if vou do get waked up? Can't you go to 


, sleep again ?” 


“T never could bear doctors,” said I 
pishly. ; 
“Tt’s the finest profession on earth 
Ben. ‘You don't know What you do 
| “T like merchants.” 
| Heaven deliver me from a counter 
| said Ben, piously. ‘Before I'd make 
by skipping round a store with a ya 
my hand, ’'d—I'd dance the tight ro 
seemed to think he was Utering a he 
| ment, and put on his most virtuous lo 
I bet I know what you like merchants 
Lute’s only response Was to purse | 
and elevate her chin. ; 
“Tt’s because Dick Spurr’s in a sto 
you can see to like in that little whipp 
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—[From tne Picture sy M. W. RIDLEY. | 


r doctors,”’ said Lute, snap- 


ow What you do like.” 


e from a counter-hopper !” 
Before I'd make my living 
store with a yard-stick in 
nee the ticht rope.” Ben 
‘as Uttering a heroic senti- 
most Virtuous look. “But 
1 like merchants for.” 

e Was to purse up her lips 





Spurr’s ina store. What 
that little whipper-snapper 


|is a mystery to me. 
|as long as Cousin Reuben’s.” 
fession on earth,” retorted 


His beard ain't one-tenth 

Ben valued men 

according to the abundance of their beards, 
“Yonder comes Reuben now,” said grandpa, 


iner. ‘How are you, Ben? How is 
| Miss Lutie 9” 
“Oh, my cold don’t amount to any thing,” said 
Miss Lutie, smiling in his face, and making room 
looking up from his paper. for him on the seat beside her. “ You all make 
“And your everlasting Dick Spurr with him.}a mountain out of a mole-hill, You are deter- 
If I was that fellow, I'd take up my board here | mined to have me an invalid.” 
at once. It would be more decent than spending “Tt’s because we love you so much,” said Mr. 
half his time here free gratis for nothing.” Spurr, in a tender under-tone, and pulling his 
The two gentlemen came up to the Steps as | mustache with a sentimental air. Mr. Spurr was 
the candid Benjamin finished his remark. Cous- | much given to tugging at his mustache, which 
in Reuben was tall and reserved-looking. Mr.|was weak and whitishlooking. Ben said he 
Spurr was small and talkative. Both were mod- | pulled it to make it grow fast: but so far his ef. 
erately good-looking. forts had not been crowned with success 
““Good-evening, Miss Lutie ; Lute’s only reply was another dangerous smile. 
Farra,” cried Mr. Spurr, in his Cousin Reuben, who had seated himself off at 


your cold, 


good-evening, Mr. | 
sprightliest man- | 
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some distance, now looked up and said, grave- 
ly, “ You have a very bad cold. You are quite 
hoarse this evening. You must let me mix you 
some medicine before you go to bed.” 


“Thanks, no,” returned Lute, coolly. ‘I prefer 


a bad cold—to something worse.” 

“You needn’t fear my giving you disagreeable 
medicine,” he said, smiling. 

“T wasn’t alluding to any bad taste in your 
medicine; I was thinking of the effects of it; it 
might make me worse off than I am now,” she 
said, looking studiously away from him, and 
whistling a little under her breath. 

He looked at her in surprise as he caught the 
sting of her remark, and his dark face reddened ; 
but he answered, quietly,“ You will do as you 
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please; I press my services on 
no one.” 

Grandpa had fallen into one 
of his raveries, and had heard 
nothing that passed. Mr. Spurr 
was too well-bred to show any 
surprise at this little passage 
of arms; but Ben wasn’t. He 
stared at his sister for a while in 
a markedly astonished and in- 
dignant manner, and then said, 
in good strong English, “ Lute, 
yow’re a brute, and deserve a 


good whipping.” With that 
young Master Farra went his 
way in disgust. 


“Ahem ! it’s a very delightful 
evening,” observed Mr. Spurr, 
anxious to change the subject, 
and saying the first thing that 
popped into his head. “Do you 
like the spring, Miss Lutie 2” 

“T do,” responded Miss Lutie, 
taking her eyes from the tree at 
which she had been calmly look 
ing and dropping them on him. 
“ Likewise summer, autumn, and 
winter—I like ’em all.” 

“ But which do you like best 2” 
urged Mr. Spurr, as though he 
took a vital interest in her an- 
swer. 

“T haven’t the remotest idea. 
This has been such a delicious 
spring that just now spring is 
rather a favorite.” 

“ Most ladies like spring,” said 
Mr. Spurr, gallantly. “’Tis the 
season of flowers and budding 
leaves and—and—” 

“ Fresh onions and green peas,” 
said Lute, laughing. “It’s a good 
time for fishing, too. Do you 
ever go fishing, Mr. Spurr? I’m 
devoted to it.” 

“N-no; I’m not especially at- 
tached to it. I believe Reuben 
there is. Aren't you, doctor ¥” 

“Yes, I like to fish when I 
have the time for it, which I nev- 
er do,” replied the doctor, com- 
ing out of a brow n-study, ‘ Not 
that T have such an immense 
practice,” he continued, hastily, 
seeing a slight curl on Lute’s lips ; 
“but what leisure I have, I think 
I ought to devote to study.” 

“I wonder you are not study- 
ing now,” said Mr. Spurr. “I 
never saw such an old bookworm 
as he is, Miss Lutie. He looks 
as if he grudges stopping study 
to talk to me when I drop in to 
see him.” The: doctor drew his 
long beard up over his lips to 
hide the smile on them. “Tl 
be bound, now, he doesn’t waste 
much of his precious conversa- 
tion on you all here.” 

“We rarely see him except at 
meals,” replied Lute, indifferent- 
ly. “TI feel like taking a walk. 
Would you like to go, Mr. Spurr?” 

“T should be delighted,” re- 
sponded that gentleman, gallant- 
ly, twirling his mustache. “ You 
had better put something around 
vou, Miss Lutie.” 

* Bring me my shaw] out of the 
hall, then,” said Miss Lutie, rising 
and shaking out her draperies. 
“Grandpa, you had better go in 
now ; it is getting cool out here.” 

“Child, you oughtn’t to go out 
golly this late in the evening,” said 
li | 1 grandpa, anxiously. “ Reuben, 
| hi it is too cool for her to go out, is 
i} | it not?” 
iW il “Cousin Lute thinks she knows 
what is best for her,’ said the 
doctor, distantly. 

“Pm going to w rap up well, 
grandpa,” said Lute, taking the 
shawl—a fleecy white thing— 
from Mr. Spurr’s hand, and ar- 
ranging it around her becoming 
ly. “ Please let me go” and she 
kissed him and hung around him 
in a way that came near making 
Richard Spurr crazy. 

“Well, go along, then,” said 
grandpa, looking at her fondly, 
“T don’t see why she lets that 
young Spurr go with her so 
much,” he continued, as they 
walked off armin arm, “I hope 
she won't fall in love with him.” 

“T don’t see how she could,” 
responded Reuben, watching 
them rather grimly. “She has 
too much sense ty fall in love 
with such a rattle: is he.” 

“My dear boy,” said grandpa, 
slowly, “did you ever hear of a woman using her 
sense when she was in love? The smarter they 
are, the greater fools it makes them. The love- 
liest woman I ever knew made herself an idiot 
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over an ugly little high-tempered wretch—and 


married him, too. Never be surprised at any 
thing a woman may do when she is in love.” 

The doctor lighted a cigar and puffed away in 
thoughtful silence. He finished the cigar, and 
grandpa went in to bed, and to sleep, and to 
snore ; but the promenaders did not return. He 
tossed the blazing stump away, with a muttered 
something that was not exactly a benediction, and 
marched off to bed with a very resolved air and 
a much-roughened forehead. 

The next afternoon was so tempting that Lute 
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found it impossible to sit in the house and work. 
It seemed a sin to stay in-doors while there was 
such sunshine and such fresh green outside. So 
she put on her sun-bonnet, and, with “ Endymion” 
in one hand and her fishing tackle in the other, set 
out for the pond, to spend the afternoon in a way 
after her own heart. “ Farra’s Pond,” as it was 
called, was the admiration and envy of the whole 
county. It was in a deep hollow, shaded by 
‘beautiful trees, and was so large that strangers 
often mistook it for a lake, much to old Mr. Far- 
ra’s delight. It had been dug by the present 
owner’s father when the adjoining city was but 
a humble village. It was a favorite resort of 
Lute’s, partly on account of the fine fish in which 
it abounded, and partly because of its own lovely 
quietness. She soon arrived at it, and, softly 
whistling to herself, laid her book and lines in the 
little boat, and glanced around for signs of fish- 
ing worms. Her experienced eye soon decided 
on a place, and she began industriously digging 
for them with an old shingle. 

“ Bah!” she said, as she deposited half a dozen 
squirming red fellows in the rusty tin can kept 
there for the purpose. “What nasty things 
worms are! I wish one could fish without bait. 
It takes away half my pleasure to have to put 
them on the hook. There, that’s enough. Oh, 
mercy! I’ve got my feet damp in this horrid wet 
place; but no matter, I'll stick ’em up on the 
seat in front of me, and the sun will soon dry 
them.” 

She went back to the skiff, put her bait in, and 
then got in herself, unloosed it, and paddled out 
beyond the shadows of the trees into the warm 
sunshine. She took in her paddle and laid it 
across her lap, baited her hook, and dropped it 
gently in the water, elevated her feet on the seat 
in front of her, and began to enjoy herself greatly. 

“What a sweet thing sunshine is!” she said, 
meditatively watching the flying cloud shadows 
and trembling tree shadows. Lute was a great 
lover of nature, but she kept it carefully hid. 
She had an idea that it looked sentimental and 
weak to go into raptures over birds, flowers, etc., 
and she had a great horror of both those adjec- 
tives. “I believe I had a bite. Pshaw! no, I 
didn’t. Well, I'll read a while. 1 like to read 
Keats out-of-doors on a day like this,” she went 
on, slowly turning the leaves. ‘It gives a fresh- 
er flavor to his ‘lush green leaves’ and ‘dew- 
dabbled poppies.’ I believe I'll begin at the be- 
ginning. The first book of ‘Endymion’ is the 
best, anyhow.” 

She began to read, at first with her attention 
divided between her bobbing cork and her book, 
but the book soon got the best of it. The ven- 
turesome fish nibbled away at her bait without 
her noticing it; but finally a big fellow got the 
hook in his unfortunate mouth, and gave the line 
such a jerk as to bring her back abruptly from 
the classic shades of Mount Latmos, It did not 
bring her back without a start, though, and that 
start sent the paddle in her lap spinning in the 
water, and came very near sending her book 
after it, but it fortunately fell in the bottom of 
the boat instead. Lute was too keen a fisher- 
woman to waste a thought on such trifling things 
as paddles and books at such a moment as this. 
Her whole heart was on the end of her line. 
After a dozen abortive efforts, in which she came 
near capsizing her little skiff, she brought the 
fish out of the water, panting and wriggling, and 
regarded him in triumph. 

“What a beauty!” she said, disengaging her 
hook from his mouth. ‘“ He’s the biggest one I 
ever caught here. He must weigh at least five 
pounds.” Lute’s ideas of weight were defective. 
“Won't Ben be jealous? There, old fellow, lie 
there. Now I must get that plagued paddle.” 

But that plagued paddle was far beyond her 
reach now, and was floating tranquilly off to 
shore. “It’s a good thing there’s another in the 
bottom of the boat, or I should be in a bad fix,” 
soliloquized Lute, as she threw out her line again. 
“T’'m glad my book didn’t fall in the water. I 
don’t think I'll read any more now; I feel in a 
fishing humor ;” and the lately caressed book was 
allowed to lie neglected in the bottom of the 
boat—a touching example of the fickleness of 
human favor. 

She fished on till nearly dark; even then the 
fish were biting so well that she could hardly 
prevail on herself to stop. But the air was grow- 
ing chilly, and she knew she ought to be in the 
house. So she resolutely drew in her line and 
wrapped it around the pole, lowered her feet, 
reached down in the boat for the remaining 
paddle— : 

The paddle wasn’t there! 

She felt nervously in every impossible place 
for the missing paddle, but it was nowhere to be 
found. Well, she was in a fix! Out in the mid- 
dle of the pond, with no possible means of get- 
ting toshore! Night was coming on rapidly, and 
she was already shivering with cold. Nobody at 
the house knew where she was ; they would think 
she was in town visiting some one. 

But the house wasn't very far off—maybe they 
could hear her if she called out very loud. She 
rose to her feet, and opened her mouth to give a 
prodigious yell; but she couldn’t speak above a 
whisper. Her damp feet and the chill night air 
had brought her cold to this climax. 

Lute sat down, overwhelmed. There was noth- 
ing she could do—absolutely nothing. She would 
have to stay out there all night, and she knew— 
there was no use mincing matters—it would be 
the death of her. She looked tragically into the 
growing darkness, and thought, even if they came 
there to look for her, they couldn’t see her from 
athe shore, and she wouldn’t be able to utter a 
sound to let them know she was near. She for- 
got there was such a thing as a moon at night. 

But stop! she could utter a sound—thank 
Heaven, she could whistle. Her face brightened 
as she thought of this despised accomplishment 
of hers. With rising spirits, she drew her ove - 
skirt over her shoulders to keep herself warme., 








and began to whistle Schubert’s “Serenade” in 
her finest style. The birds started in their nests 
as the strange sweet notes floated toward them, 
then dropped their drowsy little heads and slept 
more soundly than ever. Music is a good thing, 
but sleep is a better—at night. 

Whistling is proverbially good for keeping up 
one’s courage. Lute found her courage mightily 
refreshed by it. She sat there for nearly an hour, 
whistling every thing she knew; she even began 
to enjoy herself, after a fashion. The moon soon 
rose, and filled every place with subdued shadow 
or soft light. There was a sweet stillness on ev- 
ery thing. She stopped whistling a moment to 
enjoy it more fully. Every now and then the lazy 
breeze brought her a faint mingled odor of apple 
and lilac blossoms. How lovely, lovely it was! 
She felt as if she was enchanted, sitting there 
alone at night in her little boat. “I’m the 
lady in the Dismal Swamp,” she thought, smil- 
ing, “ only this place is far from dismal or swampy 
either.” 

Just then she thought she heard distant foot- 
steps coming toward the pond. She hastily re- 
sumed her whistling to direct them to her: she 
had no wish to stay out-of-doors all night, no mat- 
ter how beautiful it was. The footsteps drew 
nearer; they came hurrying down the slope, and 
in a few moments Cousin Reuben stood in a nar- 
row strip of moonlight on the edge of the pond. 

“Good God! Lute,” he cried, in an agitated 
voice, “ what are you staying out on the water this 
late at night for? Don’t you feel how cold it is ? 
It is enough to kill you.” 

Lute had stopped whistling abruptly, and now 
motioned to the paddle, which was lying near his 
feet. He did not understand, and cried, impa- 
tiently, ‘“‘ Why don’t you come to shore? Oh, you 
rash girl, to be sitting there, with your bad cold! 
Make haste, and paddle back.” 

Lute kept motioning so persistently at his feet 
that he looked down and saw the paddle. He 
picked it up, and asked, quickly, “ Did you drop 
this out of the boat? Haven't you the other one 
in there ?” 

Lute nodded to the first question and shook 
her head at the last. 

“Why don’t you speak? Have you lost your 
voice ?” 

She nodded vehemently, and touched her throat 
and chest. 

“Good God!” he repeated, tearing off his coat 
and overcoat, “she is so hoarse she can’t speak. 
Oh, child, you'll kill yourself !” 

Hie jerked up the paddle, and was in the water, 
swimming toward her, before she knew what he 
was doing. When he came to the boat he lifted 
himself in lightly, and sat with his back to her, 
so his wet knees and feet would not touch her. 
Lute watched him with a peculiar look during 
the few minutes he was paddling back to shore. 
He did not speak till he had fastened the boat 
and helped her out. Then he took up his over- 
coat and said, “You are shivering; let me put 
this around you.” 

“Oh no; you are wet, 
must put it on.” 

“ A little wetting won’t hurt me,” he said; “I’m 
as tough as a pine. You must let me put it 
around you. Will you put your arms through 
the sleeves? Well—there! Don’t touch me, or 
I'll get you wet.” 

“] will touch you; I don’t care if I do get wet,” 
she said, in a sobbing whisper, laying her hand 
on his dripping sleeve. “I was so rude to you 
yesterday, you ought to have let me staid out 
there all night in the cold.” 

“Oh no,” he said, smiling, and wrapping the 
overcoat more tightly around her. 

“ And it was all about nothing,” she said. “It 
was all because Ben said that you—you—” 

“That I what?” asked Reuben, bending his 
head closer, so he could hear her. 

“You thought it was unladylike and—and ill- 
bred in me to whistle. Do you think it is so 
bad ?” she asked, looking humbly up in his face. 
“Tf you do, I'll never whistle again.” Poor Lute 
was completely subdued by Cousin Reuben’s re- 
turning her evil with good in such a magnanimous 
way. “He’s not only given himself an awful 
wetting,” she thought, remorsefully, “but he’s 
spoiled his best business suit. His pantaloons 
will never be fit for a dog to wear again.” 

“T don’t think I ever used such strong words 
as ill-bred and unladylike in regard to your whis- 
tling,” answered the doctor, smiling in her trou- 
bled face. “Ben exaggerated a little. But I 
must confess I used to dislike to hear a lady 
whistle, but—” 

“Tl never whistle again,” interrupted Lute, 
with as much decision as her voiceless condition 
would allow. 

“ But,” he continued, still smiling, “I don’t dis- 
like it now. I love to hear you whistle. Besides, 
it was your whistling directed me to you to-night. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t have found you without it. 
So take back your rash vow, Cousin Lute.” 

“T wish you would do something to punish me 
for my rudeness,” she said, hurriedly. “Give 
me as much medicine as you want; I will take a 
whole barrelful if you say so.” 

“But I sha’n’t say so,” he said. There was 
still a smile on his lips, but none in his eyes; 
they shone strangely. 

“JT don’t know what made me so cross,” she 
went on. “I know I’m spoiled and willful. I 
never had a mother to show me how to be gentle 
and good; but I am not often so dreadful as I 
was to you yesterday. Oh, Cousin Reuben, can 
you forgive me?” 

“Lute,” he said, in a voice almost as low as 
hers, “ look at me.” 

They were standing in the narrow strip of light, 
and the moon lit up both their faces. She raised 
her wet eyes obediently, but the strange look in 
his made her drop them suddenly, while a startled, 
painful flush bathed her face. 

“Shall I tell you why you were so cross to me ?” 
he asked. 


” 


she whispered. “ You 
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“No, no,” she murmured, hiding her face in 
her hands. 

“Was it because you cared for my opinion, 
because you—loved me ?” 

His wet arms were around her now—it was 
well she had on his thick overcoat—and were 
pressing her closely to his wet breast. 

“My innocent darling,” he whispered, “ you 
know now why you were so cross with me.” 

“ How long have you known ?” she said, her 
voice coming smothered from his shirt bosom. 

“ Known what, dear love ?” 

“Why I was so cross with you.” 

“Not five minutes. It flashed on me just now, 
while you were asking me to punish you.” 

“Pm glad,” she said. “I didn’t know myself, 
or I should have hid it better.” 

“I'd defy you to do that,” he said, with a low 
laugh. “Oh, my sweet dumb darling, look up 
and give me one kiss.” 

She raised her fair smooth face, and his dark 
bearded one came in immediate and close con- 
tact with it. She murmured, on the divine breath 
of that first kiss, “You have not said whether 
you love me or not.” 

“Does this feel like it?” he whispered, crush- 
ing her closer to him. ‘Oh, my darling, I love 
you—I love you so much! I have been so mad 
about you as even to be jealous of poor little Dick 
Spurr. Last night I felt like killing him when 
you smiled on him so.” 

She was too happy to feel a passing pang for 
poor Dick. How could she think of any one but 
Reuben, with his cheek against hers and his eyes 
on her? 

“You told me not to touch you,” she said, pres- 
ently ; “don’t you think you are acting inconsist- 
ently, Sir?” 

“God forgive me!” he said, loosing her. “I 
am a selfish brute, to be holding you against me, 
wet and dripping as Iam. I forgot every thing 
but myself. Do you feel cold ?” anxiously. 

“Not a bit.” 

“Maybe the overcoat kept you from getting 
damp. I never thought to have hugged that old 
Ulster with as much zest as I have done to-night. 
Come, let’s hurry home, and I'll begin giving you 
that barrel of medicine you were so anxious to 
take.” 

“You must take part of it yourself,” she said, 
as they started up the slope in double-quick time. 
“Tm dreadfully afraid this wetting will make you 
sick.” 

“I’m too happy to be sick,” he said, looking 
at her in a way that made her blush and tingle 
to her finger-ends. “We'll give grandpa and 
Ben a double surprise. They think you are in 
town somewhere ; but I had a presentiment you 
were at the pond, so I slipped down there quiet- 
ly, without telling any body.” 

“Yes, they will be surprised at our—” And 
Lute stopped and reddened. 

“ At our what, darling ?” 

“Oh, here we are at the house now,” said Lute, 
irrelevantly. 

“ At our loving one another ?” said Reuben, in- 
closing the Ulster in another rapturous hug. “Oh, 
my precious flower—my darling—my—” You 
may be sure the doctor filled these blanks in an 
appropriate manner. 

“You're a nice doctor,” said Lute, disengaging 
herself, in a very rosy state, ‘to be putting such 
cold wet arms around a person hoarse with cold.” 

“Oh, Pll soon cure you”—making as though 
he would seize her again; but she eluded him, 
and fled up the steps and into the house. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
SCHEMES. 


SHALL we ever forget that sunrise over the vast 
plain through which the Missouri runs—the si- 
lence, and loneliness, and majesty of it? Far 
away—immeasurable leagues away it seemed—a 
bar of purple cloud appeared to rest on the earth, 
all along the flat horizon, while above that the 
broad expanse of sky began to glow with a pale 
lemon yellow, the grassy plain below being of a 
deep, intense olive green. No object in the dis- 
tance was to be descried, except one narrow strip 
of forest; and the trees, just getting above the 
belt of purple, showed a serrated line of jet black 
on the pale yellow sky. Then a flush of rose-pink 
began to fill the east, and quite suddenly the wood- 
en spire of the small church beside us—the first 
object to catch the new light of the dawn—shone 
a pale red above the cold green of the cotton- 
trees. There was nv one abroad at this hour in 
the wide streets of Decatur, though we had seen 
two Indians pass some Kittle time before, with 
shovels over their shoulders. Our object in get- 
ting up so early was to try to get over the swamp- 
iest part of our journey before the heat of the 
day called up a plague of flies from the mud. 

One thing or another, however, delayed our de- 
parture, and when at last we got into the swamps, 
we were simply enveloped in clouds of mosqui- 
toes. If we could only have regarded these from 
behind a glass mask, we should have said that 
they formed a very beautiful sight, and so have 








discovered the spirit of good that lurks in that 
most evil thing. For we were in shadow—our 
vehicles having a top supported by slender iron 
poles arising from the sides—and, looking out 
from this shadow, the still air seemed filled with 
millions upon millions of luminous and transpar- 
ent golden particles. Occasionally we got up on 
a higher bit of ground, and could send the horses 
forward, the current thus produced relieving us 
from these clouds; but ordinarily our slow plun- 
ging through the mire left us an easy prey to 
these insatiable myriads. Indeed, there were 
more mosquitoes within our vehicle—if that were 
possible—than in the same space without; for 
these creatures prefer to get into the shade when 
the blaze of the sun is fierce, though they do not 
show themselves grateful to those who afford it. 
The roof of our palankeen-phaeton was of blue 
cloth when we started. Before we had been gone 
an hour, it was gray; there was not any where 
the size of a pea visible of the blue cloth. But 
this temporary retirement of a few millions in no 
wise seemed to diminish the numbers of those 
who were around us in the air. At last even the 
patience of the lieutenant broke down. 

“Lady Sylvia,” said he, “I have now discover- 
ed why there is so much bad language in Amer- 
ica. If ever we go up the Missouri again, you 
ladies must go in one carriage by yourselves, and 
we in another carriage; for the frightful thing 
is that we can not say what we think” —and here 
he slapped his cheek again, and slew another half 
dozen of his enemies. 

“But why not speak ?” his wife said. 

“<Tt was an ancient privilege, my lords, 
To fling whate’er we felt, not fearing, into words.’” 


Lady Sylvia was supposed to say something; 
but as she had tied a handkerchief tightly round 
her face, we could not quite make out what it was. 

He continued to complain. We had delayed 
our return to Decatur on the previous day so that 
we should avoid driving on to Tekamah in the 
evening, when the plague is worse: he declared 
it could not be worse. He even complained that 
we had not suffered in this fashion a couple of 
days before, in driving over the same ground, 
forgetting that then we had a fresh and pleasant 
breeze. And we were soon to discover what a 
breeze could do. Our friendly guide and driver 
suddenly plunged his horses off the path into a 
thicket of tall reeds. We thought we should 
have been eaten up alive at this point. But pres- 
ently we got through this wilderness, and began 
to ascend a slope leading up to the bluffs. Was 
there not a scent of cooler air? We clambered 
higher and higher; we got among our old friends, 
the sunflowers and Michaelmas daisies; and at 
last, when we emerged on to the sun-lit and gold- 
en plain, the cool breeze, fragrant with May-weed, 
came sweeping along and through our vehicle, 
and behold! we were delivered from our ene- 
mies. We waxed valiant. We attacked their 
last stronghold on the roof; we flicked off these 
gray millions, and they, too, flew away and disap- 
peared. We sent a victorious halloa to the vehi- 
cle behind us, which was joyfully answered. We 
fell in love with the “ rolling” prairies, and their 
beautiful flowers and fresh breezes. 

But the cup of human happiness is always 
dashed with some bitterness or another. We 
began to think about that vast and grassy swamp 
from which we had emerged. Was not that, in 
effect, part of the very Mississippi Valley about 
which such splendid prophecies have been made ? 
Our good friends out here, though they made light 
of their river by calling it the Big Muddy, never- 
theless declared that it was the parent of the Mis- 
sissippi, and that the Mississippi should be called 
the Missouri from St. Louis right down to New 
Orleans. Had we, then, just struggled upward 
from one branch of the great basin which is to 
contain the future civilization of the world? We 
had been assured by an eminent (American) au- 
thority that nothing could “ prevent the Missis- 
sippi Valley from becoming, in less than three 
generations, the centre of human power.” It 
was with pain and anguish that we now recalled 
these prophetic words. Our hearts grew heavy 
when we thought of our children’s children. Oye 
future denizens of Alligator City, do not think that 
your forefathers have not also suffered in getting 
through these mud flats on an August day! 

At length we got back to Tekamah and its 
conspicuous tree, which latter, it is said, has done 
the state some good service in former days. We 
were much too early for the train, and so we had 
luncheon in the block-house inn (the lieutenant 
in vain offering a dollar for a single bottle of 
beer), and then went out to sit on a bench and 
watch the winged beetles that hovered in the 
sunshine and then darted about in a spasmodic 
fashion. That was all the amusement we could 
findin Tekamah. But they say that a newspaper 
exists there; and if only the government would 
open up a road to the Black Hills by way of the 
Elkhorn Valley, Tekamah might suddenly arise 
and flourish. In the end, we left the darting 
beetles and drove to the station. Here we saw 
two or three gangs of “ civilized” Indians, digging 
for the railway company. Whether Pawnees, 
Omahas, or Winnebagoes, they were, in their tat- 
tered shirt and trousers, not an attractive-looking 
lot of people, whereas the gentlemen-paupers of 
the reservations have at least the advantage of 
being picturesque in appearance. There were a 
few teepees on the slopes above, with some wom- 
en and children. The whole very closely resem- 
bled a gypsy encampment. 

And then in due course of time we made our 
way back to Omaha, the capital of the Plains, 
the future Chicago of the West, and we were once 
more jolted over the unmade roads and streets, 
which had now got dry and hard. And what was 
this ?—another telegram ? 

Lady Sylvia took it calmly, and opened it with 
an air of pride. ' 

“T thought so,” she said, with assumed indif- 
ference; and there was a certain superiority in 
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her manner, almost bordering on triumph, as she 
handed the telegram to her friend. She seemed 
to say, “Of course it is quite an ordinary occur- 
rence for my husband to send me a telegram. 
There, you may all see on what terms we are. I 
am not a bit rejoiced that he has actually sailed 
and on his way to join us.” 

The word was passed round. Balfour’s tele- 
gram was from Queenstown, giving the name of 
the vessel by which he had sailed. There was 
nothing for her to be proud of in that; she did 
well to assume indifference. 

But when, that evening, we were talking about 
our further plans, she suddenly begged to be left 
out of the discussion. 

“JT mean to remain here until my husband ar- 
rives,” said she. 

“In Omaha!” we all cried. But there was re- 
ally no disparagement implied in this ejaculation, 
for it must be acknowledged that Omaha, after 
its first reception of us, had treated us with the 
greatest kindness. 

“He can not be here for a fortnight at least,” 
it is pointed out to her. ‘“ We could in that time 
go on to Idaho and be back here to meet hin, if 
he does not wish, like the rest of us, to have a 
look at the Rocky Mountains.” 

“T can not tell what his wishes may be,” said 
the young wife, thoughtfully, “and there is no 
means of explaining to him where to find us if 
we move from here.” 

“There is every means,” it is again pointed 
out. ‘All you have to do is to address a letter 
to the New York office of the line, and it will be 
given to him even before he lands.” 

This notion of sending a letter seemed to give 
her great delight. She spent the whole of the 
rest of the evening in her own room. No human 
being but him to whom they were addressed ever 
knew what were the outpourings of her soul on 
that occasion. Later on, she came in to bid us 
good-night. She looked very happy, but her eyes 
were red. 

Then two members of our small party went out 
into the cool night air to smoke a cigar. The 
broad streets of Omaha were dark and deserted ; 
there were no roisterers going home, no lights 
showing that the gambling-houses were still open. 
The place was as quiet as a Surrey village on a 
Sunday morning when every body is at church. 

“T have been thinking,” says one of them; 
and this is a startling statement, for he is not 
much given that way. ‘And what these ladies 
talk about Balfour doing when he comes out here 
—oh, that is all stuff, that is all folly and non- 
sense. It is romantic—oh yes, it is very fine to 
think of; and for an ordinary poor man it is a 
great thing to have one hundred and sixty acres 
of freehold land—and very good land—from the 
government; and if he knows any thing about 
farming, and if he and his family will work, that 
is very well. But it is only romantic folly to talk 
about that and Balfour together. His wife—it is 
very well for her to be brave, and say this thing 
and that thing; but it is folly: they can not do 
that. That is the nonsense a great many people 
in England think—that, when they have failed 
at every thing, they can farm. Oh yes; I would 
like to see Lady Sylvia help to build a house, or 
to milk a cow even. But the other thing, that is 
a little more sensible. They say the railway has 
beautiful grazing land—beautiful grazing land— 
that you can buy for a pound or thirty shillings 
an acre; and a man might have a large freehold 
estate for little. But the little is something ; and 
there is the cost of the stock, and the taxes ; and 
if Balfour had enough money for all that, how do 
you know that he will be able to make his for- 
tune by stock-raising ?” 

“T don’t know any thing about it.” 

“No,” said the lieutenant, with decision ; “these 
things are only romantic folly. It is good for a 
laboring-man who has a little money to have a 
homestead from the government, and work away ; 
and it is good for a farmer who knows about cat- 
tle to buy acres from the railway, and invest his 
money in cattle, and look after them. As for 
Balfour and his wife—” 

A semicircular streak of fire in the darkness, 
a wave of the hand indicated by the glowing end 
of the cigar, showed how the lieutenant disposed 
of that suggestion. 

“Do you think,” said he, after a time—“ you 
have known him longer than I have—do you 
think he is a proud man ?” 

“ As regards his taking to some occupation or 
other ?” 

Yea.” 

“He will have to put his pride in his pocket. 
He is a reasonable man.” 

“There was one thing that my wife and I talk- 
ed of last night,” said the lieutenant, with a little 
hesitation; “but I am afraid to speak it, for it 
might be—impertinent. Still, to you I will speak 
it; you will say no more if you do not approve. 
You know, at the end of one year, my wife and 
I we find ourselves with all this large property 
on our hands. Then we have to decide what to 
do with it.” 

“Sell every stick and stone of it, and take the 
proceeds back with you to England. You can 
not manage such a property five thousand miles 
away. Bell’s uncle, mind you, trusted to nobody ; 
he was his own overseer and manager, and a pre- 
cious strict one, if all accounts be true. You 
carry that money back to England, buy a castle 
in the Highlands, and an immense shooting, and 
ask me each August to look in on you about the 
12th. That is what a sensible man would do.” 

“ But wait a bit, my friend. This is what my 
wife says—yes, it is her notion; but she is very 
fearful not to offend. She says if this property 
is going on paying so well, and increasing every 
year, would it not be better for us to give some 
one a good salary to remain there and manage it 
for us? Do you see now? Do you see?” 

“ And that was your wife’s notion? Well, it is 
a confoundedly clever one ; but it was her abound- 
ing good nature that led her to it. Unfortunate- 





ly there is a serious drawback. You propose to 
offer this post to Balfour.” 

“Gott bewahre!” exclaimed the lieutenant, ai- 
most angrily, for he was indeed “ fearful not to 
offend ;” “I only say to you what is a notion— 
what my wife and I were speaking about. I 
would not have it mentioned for worlds, until, at 
least, I knew something about—about—” 

“ About the light in which Balfour would re- 
gard the offer. Unless he is an ass, which I don’t 
believe, he would jump at it. But there is the 
one objection, as I say: Balfour probably knows 
as much about the raising of cattle as he knows 
about mining—which is nothing at all. And you 
propose to put all these things into his hands ?” 

“My good friend,” said the lieutenant, “he is 
a man; he has eyes; he is a good horseman; he 
can learn. When he comes out here, let him 
stay with us. He has a year to learn. And do 
you suppose that Bell’s uncle he himself looked 
after the cattle, and drove them this way and 
that, and sold them? No,no; no more than he 
went down into the mines and watched them at 
the work. If Balfour will do this—and it is only 
a notion yet—he will have to keep the accounts, 
and he will judge by the results what is going 
on right. And so we too. If it does not answer, 
we can sell. I think he is a patient, steady man, 
who has resolution. And if he is too proud, if 
he is offended, we could make it an interest rather 
than salary—a percentage on the year’s profits—” 

“ Well, if you ask me what I think of it, I con- 
sider that he is very lucky to have such a chance 
offered. He will live in the health‘est and most 
delightful climate in the world; hz and his wife, 
who are both excessively fond of riding, will pass 
their lives on horseback; he may make some 
money ; and then he will be able to come up here 
and go in for a little speculation in real estate, 
just by way of amusement. But, my dear young 
friend, allow me to point out that when you talk 
of the women’s schemes as romantic, and of your 
wife’s and yours as a matter of business, you try 
to throw dust into the eyes of innocent folks. 
You are contemplating at present what is simply 
a magnificent act of charity.” 

“Then,” said he, with real vexation, “it is all 
over. No, we will make him no such offer unless 
it is a matter of business; he will only resent it 
if it is a kindness.” 

“And are there many people, then, who are 
in such a wild rage to resent kindness? Where 
should we all be but for forbearance, and forgive- 
ness, and charity? Is he a god, that he is supe- 
rior to such things ?” 

“You know him better than I do,” is the 
gloomy response. 

But the lieutenant, as we walked back to the 
hotel, was rather displeased that his proposal was 
not looked upon as a bit of smart commercial 
calculation. 

[To BE OCONTINUED.] 








MORNING. 


Awake! the morn is breaking; 
My bonny bird, arise! 

The world is darksome, darling, 
Until you ope your eyes. 

The winds blow sweet from ocean, 
The skies are bright and blue, 

And all the world is waiting, 
My bonny bird, for you— 

My bonny boy, my birdie sweet, 
Tis waiting now for you. 


The flow’rets in your garden 
Unclose their little eyes, 

And nod their little heads to say 
Good-morning to the skies. 

The birdies in the branches 
Are singing two and two, 

And all the world is waiting, 
My bonny bird, for you— 

My bonny boy, my birdie sweet, 
Tis waiting now for you. 





Crochet Curtain Band, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 740. 


Turs curtain band is worked with crochet cotton No. 
20. It consists of two close strips graduated in width 
which are worked in two parts, crosswise, in a ribbe 
design, and which are joined - an open-work piece 
poe lengthwise in connection with the former. 
The outer edge is trimmed with narrow lace. Begin 
the curtain band at the middle of one of the close 
strips with a foundation of 16 st. (stitch), and on 
these crochet, in rounds going back and forth, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—Pass over the next st., 7 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next 7 st., 3 sc. on the following st., 7 
sc. on the next 7 st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), 
pass over the next st. in the preceding round, 7 sc. on 
the next 7 st. (always inserting the needle into the 
back vein), 3 sc. on the following st., 7 sc. on the next 
7st. Repeat the preceding round 80 times, but as the 
strip grows narrower toward the end, narrow always 1 
st. 4 the 16th, 17th, 30th, 31st, 46th, 47th, 60th, 6ist, 
72d, and 73d rounds, and, besides this, at the beginnin 
of each of these rounds pass over 2 st. instead of 1 with 
the first ch. This completes one-half of the strip. 
The other half is worked in the same manner, in con- 
nection with the first half, fastening the first founda- 
tion st. and the one before the last to the correspond- 
ing st..of the first half. Fill the square hole formed in 
the middle by joining both parts of the strip with a 
figure crocheted as follows: 8 p. (picot, consisting of 
5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), fastening always 
the middle st. of the second following p. to the mid- 
dle st. of one of the four sides of the square; finally, 
1 sl. (slip stitch) on the first st. of the first p. Having 
worked the second close strip in a similar manner, 
crochet the middle part as follows: 1st round.—6 ch., 
1 p., 5 ch., fasten to the edge st. in the 4th round at 
the end of one of the two close strips, * going back 
on the last 5 ch., work 4 sc., 1 sl. on the same, 1 p., 4 
ch., 1 p., 5 ch., fasten to an edge st. of the close strip 
as shown by the illustration, repeat 32 times from #, 
but in the last repetition at the end work only 2 ch. 
instead of 1 p.,5ch. 2d round.—Going back on the st. 
of the preceding round, pass over the next st., work 5 
sc. on the following 5 ch.,1 #l. on the ac. of the next 
p. in the preceding round, * 1 p., for a bar work 6 ch., 
going back on these pass over the next st.. and work 
4 ac. and 1 sl. on the following 5 st., 1 p., 1 sl. on the 
st. on which the sc. of the next p. in the preceding 
round was worked, 4 sc. on the next 4 ch., and repeat 
from x ; finally, instead of 4 sc. work 6 8c. on the 6 
ch. which were worked at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 3d 
round,—6 ch., 1 p., fasten to the sixth ch. of the bar 





worked last in the preceding round, * 1 p.,4 ch.,1 p., 
fasten to the sixth ch. of the next bar in the preceding 
round, and repeat from x ; at the end work 6 ch. in- 
stead of the last4 ch. 4th round.—Going back on the 
st. of the preceding round and taking up the second 
close strip, work as in the 2d round, but always fasten 
the sixth ch. of each bar to the corresponding et. in 
the second close strip. At each end this open-work 
strip is finished with a close part worked as follows: 
Fasten to the middle st. of the next close strip, 1 sl. on 
the next st. toward the middle, 5 ch., 2 sl. on the free 
end of the next bar at the end of the open-work strip, 
4ch., 2 sl. on the free end of the next bar, 5 ch., 2 sl. 
on the 2d and 3d of the 5 sc. in the last round of the 
second close strip, turn the work, and going back on 
the preceding st. work 1 ch., pase over the next st., 20 
8c. on the next 20 st., * turn the work, and going back 
on the preceding st. work 1 ch., pass over 1 st., 1 sc. 
(inserting the needle into the back vein) on each of the 
sc. worked previously excepting the first, and repeat 
four times from x, in doing which the number of st. 
is of course lessened in each repetition. On the outer 
edge work 1 round for the edging as follows: * 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the next edge st., twice alternately 
2 ch., pass over a corresponding interval on the edge, 
1 de. on the next edge st., 3 p., 1 de. on the last de., 
and repeat from x ; finally, 1 sl. on the first de. in this 
round. For the loops make a foundation of 110 st. 
each, and on these work three rounds ina ribbed design. 


Initials for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 740. 


Tursk initials are worked in button-hole stitch with 
red and blue cotton, as seen in the illustration. 


Monograms for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 740. 


Turse monograms are worked in satin, back, and 
half-polka stitch, with white and colored cotton. 


Knotted Fringe for Over Dresses. 
See illustration on page 740, 


Tuts fringe is worked with white and pink cotton in 
knotting, and is finished with tassels. With the aid 
of the directions here given, and of the illustration, 
which plainly shows the manner of forming the knots, 
the work may be easily executed. We also refer our 
readers to the description of the fringes in Nos. 3 and 
35, and of the wall-pocket in No. 29, Vol. IX., of the 
Bazar. Having fastened always alternately 1 white, 1 
pink, 7 white, 1 pink knotting threads to a double 
foundation thread in the usual manner, pay no atten- 
tion to the first end, and with the next 4 ends work 
always 1 dk. (double knot). Then follow two rounds 
in which always two button-hole stitch loops are work- 
ed with the next end on a double foundation thread. 
Next work with the middle 12 of the next 14 white 
ends three dots, then with the middle 8 of the same 14 
ends 2 dots, and finally with the middle four ends 1 dot; 
then with the following 8 ends, using the middle six 
ends for a foundation, work 1 dk., with the middle 6 of 
these 8 ends, using the middle 4 ends for a foundation, 
work 1 dot, and 1 dk. as before, and with the first 4 
ends and the last 4 ends work 1 dk. For the close fig- 
ure which now follows, and in which the 1st and 14th 
of the next 14 ends are used for a foundation, work 
always 2 button-hole stitch loops with the middle 12 
ends on the former, observing the illustration ; then 
six rows of knots (button-hole stitch loops) on the 
threads previously used for the knotting, which now 
serve for the foundation, with the pink cotton, another 
row of knots as before, and then 3 rows of knots in a 
similar manner, in connection with the next pattern 
figure, however. The centre of the design is composed 
of dots similar to the larger dots worked previously. 
The design is now worked in the same manner going 
back. The tassels should be alternately of pink and 
of white cotton, each composed of a strand seven 
inches and a quarter long and twenty-four threads 
thick. Every four threads of these tassels are twisted 
together to form a cord, and are tied in a knot at the 


bottom. 
Neck-Tie.—Holbein-Work. 
See illustration on page 740. 

Tuts neck-tie is worked on blue natté ribbon with 
white floss and black saddler’s silk in Holbein-work. 
The middle of the border is worked with white floss 
silk, and the points which edge the open-work rows 
are worked with black saddler’s silk. For the open- 
work parts draw out eight double threads of the rib- 
bon horizontally, and with the threads left standing 
work as follows: Fasten the soutache on one side of 
the ribbon, thread it through a bodkin, and run it 
through the threads of the ribbon so that always four 
of these are crossed ; to do this, always catch the first 
and second threads, passing the needle under the third 
and fourth, and draw them to the outside. At the end 
of the ager row the soutache is fastened. Run 
white silk floss through the threads besides, passing 
the needle underneath the first and second threads, 
and catching the third and fourth threads. The gold 
spangles are sewed on with black silk, as shown by 
the illustration. Below the borders ravel out the cross- 
wise threads for fringe. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
See illustration on page 740, 

For this edging take a piece of mignardise, and with 
crochet cotton No. 100 work as follows: Ist round 
(on one side of the mignardise).—* 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the second following loop, 1 point of 4 ch. 
(chain stitch), going back on these and passing over 1 
at. (stitch), work 1 sc. (single crochet), 1 dc., 1 stc. (short 
treble crochet) on the next 3 st.; then 1 dc. on the 
same loop on which 1 de. has already been crocheted, 
and repeat from *. 2d round (on the other side of the 
mignardise).—Always 2 de, separated by 3 ch. on the 
second following loop. 


Basket for Knitting-Work, etc., Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 740. 

Tuts round basket of wicker-work measures six 
inches and a half in diameter and eight inches and 
seven-eighths in height, and is furnished with a lid and 
ahandle. The wicker-work is trimmed with embroid- 
ery, forming a = design on the middle of the bas- 
ket, which is worked as shown by Fig. 2, with blue 
and black zephyr worsted, and with maize filling silk 
in cross stitch and in point Russe. To border the 
stripes fasten on a thread of black worsted with hori- 
zontal stitches of blue worsted and maize filling silk, 
in doing which the blue stitches should lie under the 
black thread. Above these stripes work a border com- 

osed of long cross stitches worked over three reeds 
in height and one in width with blue worsted ; these 
stitches are completed with cross stitches of black 
worsted and point Russe stitches of yellow silk, as 
shown by Fig. 4. On the lid work the design one-half 
of which is shown on page 708 of Harper's Bazar, No. 
45, Vol. X., and the border, Fig. 3; these are worked 
to match the stripes, with blue and black worsted and 
with maize filling silk in cross stitch and in point 
Russe. The basket is lined with gray carriage leather. 


Glove Case. 
See illustration on page 741. 

Tis glove case consists of an upper and under part, 
which are joined on the sides by bows of narrow white 
satin ribbon. For the under part cut of claret-colored 
and white satin one piece each eleven inches and three- 
quarters long and five inches and a quarter wide, and 
join these pieces over an interlining of perfumed wad- 
ding. The cover of the upper part consists of claret- 
colored and white satin ribbon seven-eighths of an 
inch wide, which is plaited to form a checkered design, 
and is ornamented at the intersection points with 
point Russe stitches of claret-colored silk and silver 
thread, as shown by theillustration. Having made the 
cover to suit the size of the under part, and furnished it 
with wadding interlining and white satin lining, trim 
it on the edge with a ruche of claret-colored ribbon an 
inch and a quarter wide, and with a leaf ruche of white 
satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. On the 
corners set bows of claret-colored and white satin 
ribbon. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 

The Penge Murder. —Sensational Literature. —~An 
Aquatic Adventure.—Mr. Spurgeon.—The Hooper 
Stake.—Bulgarian Customs.—Biblical Translation. 
—The Swinburne Novel. 

" respite of the four Penge murderers, 

which has been wrung from our Home Sec- 
retary by the importunity of the newspaper cor- 
respondents, will, I fear, increase the catalogue 
of crimes of cruelty, which already so defaces our 
annals. In the very journal which announces 
this ill-timed act of clemency, I read of a woman 
held before a fire by her husband, and of no less 
than three cases of children starved by their un- 
natural parents. I will do America the justice to 
say that from what I read in your papers, I should 
say such atrocities as these are without example 
in the United States. 

Amidst the horrors that are thus presented to 
us in the police reports, it is quite refreshing to 
come upon a humorous incident. Three boys who 
had been reading Knights of the Road and other 
exciting serials, until they had become as imbued 
with the Claude Duval spirit as Don Quixote 
was with that of chivalry, resolved to become 
highwaymen. They therefore stopped a pony- 
chaise, with a man and woman in it, returning 
from the market town at night; the eldest (sev- 
enteen) seized the pony’s head, erying, “I am 
Dick Turpin,” and the two others “ boarded” the 
chaise from behind. Unhappily for these gay 
young fellows, their destined prey chanced to be 
the district inspector of police. “If you are 
Dick Turpin,” said he, “you are the very man I 
want.” At these terrible words the three high- 
waymen fled, and the inspector, giving the reins 
to his wife to hold, gave chase to the ringleader, 
and caught him. I don’t remember a cage of no- 
ble ambition being so completely squelched in 
the first moment of action. 

A very pleasant story also comes from the 
Canton Zurich, Switzerland, of four young men 
who crossed a lake to witness a public ceremoni- 
al; they remained till dark, eating and drinking, 
and on their return, though they rowed for hours 
and hours, they were unable to reach their des- 
tination, though but a few miles off. They were 
in despair. Some thought that for their late in- 
temperance after such a ceremonial—for it was 
the consecration of a church they had been wit- 
nessing—they were doomed to row on forever; 
still they toiled on. At dawn the crew were 
spent, and two lay in the bottom of the boat, 
half dead with fatigue and remorse. But the oth- 
ers then perceived that they had forgotten to 
loose the chain that fastened them to shore. This 
will be nuts for our temperance lecturers, though 
at the same time the poor fellows were, in a sense, 
upon a water system. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been haranguing the butch- 
ers after his old cheery fashion. He is no longer 
“the rage” with the upper classes, but I know 
no man who has kept his hold so long upon his 
particular public; he is one of our very few 
preachers who possess a gift of humor, though it 
is of a rude and simple kind, like that of Bishop 
Latimer. At his old chapel, before he went to 
the Surrey Gardens, there was a great crowd one 
Sunday, as usual, and hundreds more were en- 
deavoring to force their way in. “ My friends,” 
he said, coming to the door and addressing them, 
“the architect has built this chapel in this way: 
four hundred to sit, and six hundred to suffo- 
cate; the six hundred are already there.” And 
again, upon a certain dispute with his deacons 
—who were in the wrong, we may be sure—he 
made the following observation from the pulpit: 
“Tt is said in the Scriptures, ‘Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you,’ but resist a deacon, 
he will fly at you—or at least that is my expe- 
rience.” His popularity never caused him to 
pander to his audience. I remember well his 
caution to people not to trust in the pious 
tradesman who took you into his back parlor to 
pray with you, while the assistant sanded the 
sugar, This always struck me in strong contrast 
with the carefulness with which many popular 
preachers avoid treading on the corns of their 
own particular congregation, and confine them- 
selves to attacking “the infidel”—not present. 
At the same time, Mr. Spurgeon was always ready 
to reprove those persons who came to hear him 
out of curiosity. A charming phrase of his sticks 
in my memory, with respect to the class who only 
enter a place of worship from compulsion, as they 
might do to escape a shower of rain; he called 
them “ umbrella Christians.” When reproved by 
some one for his humorous touches, he confessed 
that they might wound some weak vessels, but, 
again, they attracted many persons who come for 
nothing else, and they who came to laugh re- 
mained to pray. 

I should like to hear Mr. Spurgeon’s opinion 
about Bishop Hooper’s stake. The two members 
for Gloucester have purchased it between them, I 
see, and placed it in the local museum. It is, of 
course, if genuine, a most interesting relic; but I 
am a little suspicious of relics, and considering 
how many martyrdoms by fire have taken place 
in England, and that it is a timber country, I fear 
the stake business may be a little overdone. 

In Bulgaria there seems to be a certain na- 
tional practice which I am surprised the Turko- 
philes have not added to their stock of counter- 
“outrages.” The author of Under the Balkans 
informs us that after a Bulgarian marriage the 
bride is forbidden to speak to anv one but her 
husband for three days. This is cruelty to a 
bride, indeed, and it may be also added, if she is 
greatly given to talk, rather hard upon the bride- 
groom also. 

The controversy, or rather the disclosure (for 
the thing is certain) that has been made respect- 
ing the correct version of the words, “ Peace on 
earth, good-will toward men,” seems to me signifi- 
cant with respect to the new translation of the 
Bible. Without being moved by the cynical re- 
mark respecting “that comforting word Mesopo- 





tamia,” one must acknowledge the very words of 
Holy Writ, as we have been accustomed to hear 
them, have “a certain divinity” in them inde- 
pendent of their meaning, and that they will lose 
something of their force when placed in any oth- 
er allocation ; but what an infinitely greater shock 
will be produced upon men’s minds if this new 
version shall represent to us many texts altered 
in sense as well as mode of expression! It is 
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tions.” At the same time, we must remember that 
it is the present generation or so only that will 
suffer from this wrench; a hundred years hence 
the ear will be probably as well accustomed to 
any alterations there may be in the new version 
as we ourselves are to the original reading. 

If “A Year’s Letters,” now publishing in the 
Tatler, is (as commonly believed) by Mr. Swin- 
burne, it is a pity that he does not stick to poetry. 


Humphrey Clinker and the Dodd Family Abroad, 
and, in my humble opinion, it never will. The 
breaks in the narrative are too frequent and com- 
plete to admit of the interest being sustained. 
Lady Midhurst’s letters in the present collection 
are witty and characteristic, but there is no trel- 
lis-work in the story, and let the “creepers” be 
ever so luxuriant, this fault is fatal. 
R. Kemsir, of London. 


[Nov OVEMBER 24, 1877. 
ation of a new sign-board—the Three Kings, or 
the Lion and the Unicorn perhaps—on which the 
painter is engaged, with a somewhat rueful coun- 
tenance, as if inwardly protesting against such a 
degradation of art. Meanwhile the whole house- 
hold—guests, innkeeper, guard, hostlers, and even 
the bar-maid—have organized themselves into a 
board of self-appointed critics, and gathered round 
the unlu artist to watch the progress of his 
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quite certain, for example, that the vast majori- 
ty of Bible readers—all, in short, who are not 
scholars—have imagined that that beautiful dox- 
ology, “ Peace on earth, good-will toward men,” 
was a literal statement, and it is not too much to 


say that half of its comfort as well as its beauty | 


will be taken from it when they are compelled to 
read, “Peace on earth to men of good inten- 


| sy of each character. 
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] read that this work is to be “ ¢he novel of the 
ason”—~in which ease the season will be a des- 
rately bad one. To write a story in a series of 

is one ¢ the most difficult of literary feats, 


an sanieiies setae of displaying the idiosynera- 
It has neve yet succeeded 
except when written in the comic vein, as in 
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“A NEW SIGN FOR AN OLD SCORE.”—[Frow a Paintine By Li. G. GLINDoNI, EXHIBITED IN THE RoyaL ACADEMY oF 1877.] 








SIGN FOR AN OLD 
SCORE. 
HIS capital picture might serve as an illustra- 
tion of a new way to pay old debts. Hope- 
less of getting his own in any other fashion, mine | 
| host of the inn has agreed to wipe off the long | 
| seore of his impecunious artist guest in consider- 
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work, the individual opinions of each being legi- 

bly painted on the very expressive faces of the 

group. It is evident that the debt will not be 

sasily paid, after all, and that the patrons will be 

hard to please as the Academy critics them- 

e group is admirably drawn and full 

of spirit, and can not fail of appreciation from 
our readers, 
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Misses’ Princesse Wardrobe—Trimmed Princesse 
Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, Kilted Prin- 
cesse Dress, and Double-breasted Walking Coat. 
(FOR MISSES FROM 7 TO 15 YEARS OLD.) 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

HE graceful garments comprising this wardrobe, and of 

which cut paper patterns are published, furnish models for 
the most dressy toilettes for misses, as well as useful and sim- 
ple school suits, and a handsome wrapping. For girls over ten 
years of age two darts are used in the bust; for smaller girls 
one dart is sufficient. The trimmed princesse dress is of very 
simple shape, and depends for its dressy look upon the panels, 
flounces, and square neck shown in the picture. The neck may 
be cut high and the flounces omitted in plain dresses for school. 
The dark bourettes, damassés, and basket cloths described in the 
New York Fashions of last week are the materials used for such 


dresses. Silk of the same color, braid, and fringe are the trim- 
mings. 


The polonaise with pleated back is a long garment that has 
very much the effect of a princesse dress, although it is worn 
over a skirt. The back is pleated in the way so often seen in 
imported dresses, both for ladies and children. There is a plain 
silesia lining for the back and front as low as the hips. The 
fronts are made to extend quite far back, and have the side form 
of the back cut in one with them, the under-arm seam being 
little more than a dart. This is a pretty model for silk dresses, 
or for those of silk with velvet, or of wool with silk. 

The kilted princesse dress is a comfortable little costume wiih 
long seams in the back, the effect of a kilt skirt behind, and 
plain princesse front. This dress looks very handsome when 
made of wool goods and trimmed with Smyrna lace or white em- 
broidery. The Breton braids are also used upon it effectively. 

The double-breasted walking coat is a princesse cloak almost 
long enough to conceal the figure. When made of the soft flex- 
ible cloths described last week it is a warm and easy-fitting coat, 
and requires little trimming. It is made in gray or brown 
cloths, or else in dark or light blue. Plain-surface cloths are 
not as fashionable as the knotted bourettes. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF MISSES’ 
PRINCESSE WARDROBE. 

Tuts set comprises four articles—trimmed princesse dress, 
polonaise with pleated back, kilted princesse dress, and double- 
breasted walking coat. 

TrimMep Princesse Dress.—This pattern is in four pieces— 





front, back, side body for the back, 
and sleeve. 
edge of the goods, turning the hem 
as notched top and bottom, Close 
the middle seam of the back, and 
join the side body as notched. Close 





Fig. 1.—Overcoat ror Boy Fig. 2.—Miss’s Dovsie-prEastep WALK- 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. ING Coat (with Cut Paper Pattern). 





Place the front on the 
shape. 


quarter of an inch for all others. 
Quantity of material, 


take from the bottom the amount 
required, always keeping the same 
An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for perforated seams, and a 


double 





Quantity of material, double width, for a girl of seven years, 
2 yards; eleven years, 28 yards; fifteen years, 3} yards. 

Kittep Princess— Dress.—This pattern is in eight pieces— 
front, back, side body for the back, back breadth, sleeve, cuff, 
collar, and pocket. Place the front on the edge of the goods, 
turning the hem as notched top and bottom. Cut the back and 
side body lengthwise of the goods. Join the side body to the 
back by meeting the notches. The seam extends from the 
shoulder down the length of the back. Close the middle seam. 
Take up the dart in front, and baste the shoulder seam. The 
edge of the back breadth with the single perforation is placed 
on a fold of the goods, extra width being added as the pattern 
requires. Form four box pleats at the top by meeting every 
two notches. Join the skirt to a short belt. Join the breadth 
with the skirt portion in the under-arm seam. Cut the under 
part of the sleeve as perforated at the top; close the seams, 
placing the long one at the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, the short one at that in front, holding the sleeve toward 
you when sewing. Join the cuff to the bottom of the sleeve by 
meeting the notches. Cut the collar bias, and join the neck as 
notched. Set the pocket on the skirt, placing the perforations 
evenly together. The perforations show where to sew the trim- 
ming on the cuff, also down the front, across the lower part of 
the front, extending over the side back seam up to the neck. 
An outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, and a 
quarter of an inch for all others, If this garment is too long 
or too short, add to or take from the bottom the amount re- 
quired, always keeping the same shape. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a girl of seven years, 
2% yards; eleven years, 34 yards; fifteen years, 44 yards, 

DovBLE-BREASTED WatLkinG Coat.—This pattern is in six 
pieces—front, back, side body for the back, sleeve, collar, and 
pocket. Place the long straight edge of the front on the edge 
of the goods. Cut the back and side body lengthwise of the 
goods. Close the seams in the back and side bodies by meeting 
the notches. Baste the seams on the shoulder and under the 
arms by meeting the perforations. Cut the under part of the 
sleeve as perforated at the top; close the seams, placing the 
long one at the notch in the back, the short one at that in the 
front, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. Cut the 
collar bias, and sew to the neck as notched. Place the pocket 
on by meeting the perforations. The front is cut double-breast- 
ed, the right overlapping the left, and with one row of buttons 
on the right to correspond with the left. The perforations on 
the front show where to cut the button-holes and sew on the 
buttons. If this garment is too lone or too short, add to or 


the shoulder and under-arm seams 
hy the perforations. Carefully ar- 
range the perforated waist line of 
the back and side body upon the 
thread of the material. The front 
of this garment is cut high in the 
neck, the perforations given in the 
pattern show where to cut out the 
square neck as seen in the illustra- 
tion, also where to sew on the trim- 
ming to form the panels. The fronts 
are fitted with one dart and cross 
basque seam on each side for girls 
from seven to ten years, the larger size 
with two darts and a cross basque 


width, for a girl of seven years, 14 
yards; eleven years, 1} yards; fif- 
teen years, 24 yards, 
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Sailor Suit for Boy from 6 
to 8 Years old. 

Tue trousers and blouse of this 
suit are made of navy blue serge. 
The blouse is furnished with a col- 
lar, revers, and bows of black gros 
grain. Black felt lat, trimmed with 
black ribbon. 
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seam each side. Cut the under part Overcoat, for Boy from 3 to oo: 
of the sleeve as perforated at the top, ears old. is 
Figs. 1 and 2.—Miss’s Kitten Princesse Dress (witt close = prerny pepe ts pe ean —_ pps peel | ae — Figs. 1 and 2,—Sup ror Girt rrow 5 10 7 
Cut Paper Patrery).—Back axp Fronr. SE a ee | ee Se oe ee YrEARS OLD.—Back AND Front. 


er one at that in the front part of the arm- 
hole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Close the entire front with buttons 
and button-holes. Finish the neck and bot- 
tom of the sleeve with a ruffle of the mate- 
rial. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. If this garment is too long 
or too short, add to or take from the bottom 
the amount required, being careful to keep 
the shape. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a 
girl of seven years, 1% yards; eleven years, 
2 yards; fifteen years, 23 yards. 

PotonalsE witH PirateD Back.— This 
pattern is in four pieces—front, back, sleeve, 
and cuff. Place the front on the edge of 
the goods, turning the hem as notched at 
the top, join in a seam below the hem, and 
gather the required length to correspond 
with the side back seam, and trim with 
bows. Make three pleats on each side of 
the back, and a box pleat in the middle, 
placing two perforations evenly together at 
the top and at the waist line for each pleat. 
Snip the pleats at the waist line on the 
wrong side to make the pleats spring out 
at the bottom. Baste the darts and cross 
basque seams by the perforations. Cut out 
the under-arm seams in the line of perfora- 
tions before basting. Gather the back edge 
of the front between the notches, and join 
to the back, meeting the notches in the 
front and back. Cut the under part of the 
sleeve as perforated at the top; close the 
seams, placing the long one at the notch in 
the back, and the short one at that in the 
front part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. Cut the 
front edge of the cuff with the single per- 
foration on a fold of the goods, meet two 
notches for each pleat, and join to the sleeve 
by the notches. Finish the neck with a 
narrow ruffle. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for shoulder seams, and a quarter of 
an inch for all others. If this garment is 
too long or too short, add to or take from 
the bottom the required amount, always 
keeping the same shape. The front of this 
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| grain of the same color, a binding of dark 
gray gros grain, and buttons and simulated 
button-holes, Buttons and a button-hole 
tab serve for closing. White felt hat, 
trimmed with gros grain and a wing. 


Slip for Girl from 5 to 7 Years 
old, Figs. 1 an 
Tus slip of dark blue linen is trimmed 
with white borders three-quarters of an inch 
wide and pearl buttons. 





LONDON CLUBS. 
Ww the establishment of the club 


system a great revolution has taken 
place in the domestic life of men in En- 
gland, and especially of young men. Mar- 
ried men accustomed to the refined and 
luxurious mode of existence in a club, on- 
deavor, so far as their means will permit, 
to reproduce its elegance and perfections 
within their own homes. They send their 
cooks to have a fortnight’s training under 
the eye of the superb club chef; in their 
appointment of the table they imitate the 
club; their wine-merchant is often one of 
the fraternity who supplies the club; and 
to say “they could not dine better at the 
club,” is to confer the highest praise upon 
one’s domestic arrangements. It was in 
the year 1850 that the club system became 
popular, and that the club, from being a 
lounge, became a home. 
3ut it is in the life of a bachelor that 
the introduction of clubs has caused the 
greatest change. The solitary lodgings and 
the tavern dinners have been relegated to 
the limbo of the past. All that is now 
needed is a bedroom, for the club provides 
the bachelor with the rest of his wants. It 
matters little in what dingy street or squalid 
quarter a man lodges, for the club is the 
address, and society inquires no further. 
He need not purchase an envelope or a 
sheet of note-paper throughout the year, 
for the club provides him with all the sta- 
tionery he can possibly require. There is 








garment is fitted with one dart and a cross 
basque seam on each side for girls from 
seven to ten years, the larger size with two 
darts and a cross basque seam on each side. 
Tack three tapes to the seam at the gathers, 
and tie the corresponding ends across the 
back under the pleating. 





Fig. 1.—Miss’s Trimmep Princessr 
Dress (with Crt Paper Pattern). From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 2.—Sattor Svir ror Boy 


[Cut Paper Patterns of Misses’ Wardrobe, comprising Trimmed Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, Kilted 
Princesse Dress, and Double-breasted Walking Coat, in Nine Sizes, from 24 to 32 Inches Bust Measure, sent, 


Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-fire Cents for the entive Set.) 


no occasion for him to buy a book, a mag- 
azine, or a newspaper, for in his club he 


Fig. 8.—Mss’s Potonatsk witH PLEATED will find a library such as no private house 
Sack (with Cut Paper Pattern). 


can furnish, and in the morning-room every 
newspaper and weekly review that has a 
respectable circulation. Does he wish to 
practice economy without privation, where 
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can he dine better and cheaper than at his club? 
If, on the other hand, his tastes are those of a 
gourmet, and his income permits him, where can 
he better satisfy the cravings of a refined sensu- 
ality? Both to the social Dives and the social 
Lazarus the club is a boon. The poor man en- 
joys life without the discomforts that ordinarily 
attend upon poverty, while the rich man receives 
to the full the value of his money. 

To that large class which is neither rich nor 
poor, the club is a most cherished haunt. <A 
young man on some £400 or £500 a year can 
enjoy advantages at his club which the wealthi- 
est peer can scarcely command, For an annual 
subscription, after having paid his entrance fee, 
of some eight or ten guineas a year, he finds him- 
self part owner of a most splendid town house, 
where the tax-collector never intrudes, where re- 
pairs and dilapidations never concern him, where 
attentive servants wait upon his every order, 
where every thing that is provided is of the very 
best (for it is worth the contractor’s while to give 
satisfaction), where retirement can be obtained 
without the depressing sense of solitude, and 
where companionship can be enjoyed without the 
dangers of intrusion—in short, a home always 
well appointed, always bright, and ready to cater 
for the simplest necessities or the most elaborate 
luxuries. 





Superrivovs Harr permanently removed on lips, 
cheek,chin, arms, ete., without pain and effectively, 
where all previous atte ‘mpts have failed. A lady in 
attendance at L. Suaw’s Hair and Beautifying ‘Ba- 
zaar,54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y.-[ Com. } 





MY DEAR MADAM, 

Don’t suppose, because you happen to be forty or 
even forty-five, that you have outlived all the 
charms of your girlhood. You can summon back 
at least one attraction of your earlier days with 
Laixp’s Boom or Youru, which will restore to 
your complexion its former purity and smooth- 
ness. You may also rely upon its doing this 
without endangering your ‘neil atau. 





Proressor Brot, the unis on Cookery, says 
that housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts, as the strongest and 
most healthful. ae Com, J 





Saratoca Srrinas tn Wintrr.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, aud other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.] 











Corving Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterus may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISHMEN'TLS 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.’ 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, avis- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Drugyists every where. 


Mile, ELISE COUDEN, 


No. 7 West 80th St., 
(SUCCESSOR TO Mme. FERRERO), 
Has now on exhibition the very latest styles of FALL 
and WINTER 


Bonnets and Round Hats, 


From all the leading houses in Paris. 











“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
having cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith's 
Patent Perforated Buckskin 
Undergarments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, peperceens to cold, 
‘| do not retain ‘the body's moisture, 
\ but, allowing it to escape through 
the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. 





Recommended by all 


physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- | 
can Institute seven successive years, Send for Circular, | 


D.C, HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y, | 





Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3-]b. 
and 1-lb. packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 


TSURU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Av Coy bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N. ¥. 





MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


HA RPER'S BAZAR. 





[NovemBer 24, 1877. 











ESTABLISHED 1820. 
ITNT Te 
CC GUNTHER SONS 
t s 5 
(Late 502-504 Broapway), 
184 Fiern Avenve, 


Broadway & 23d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES, 


N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention, 





























NOVELTY PATENT 
Dress Facing and Skirt Extender. 


No Dress 

should 

be worn 

without 
it. 








For sale by 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


___—Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


A.SELIG, 


Si3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My Fall importations of Honiton ona Point Lace 
Braids, Foes Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs, 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, and all 
materials for Needle-work, all at the lowe rst, prices, 
Fringes and Buttons made to order.to match any 
color. Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders, 





Samples sent. 


WILL, NOT LOSE, THEIR 
WILL NOT BNGLASP BY 
{ ' WIL T OR 


VCOVERED “Wict ourLasT THREE 
PAIRS OF ANY OTHER. 
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—“NS 















dats article of Ladies’ dress is often a great annoy- 

For comfort and utility, the Silk-Covered, 

Metallic Ventilated Garter is the best ever used. 
For sale by the trade everywhere. 


PORTER BROS. & CO., 


Guileless as a Maiden's Blush, 


Pure as Alpine snow, charming as the balm of hg 
ing, and harmless as an infant's prattle, is Tetlow’s 
Blanc Illusion. It plants no poisoned germ to riot 
upon beauty'’s cheek, obstructs no natural pore, nor 
seeks to rob fair woman’s brow of Nature’s charms and 
graces; but rather as the pearly dripping of a fountain 
in some woodland dell, or soft zephyr laden with the 
sweets of flowers, it soothes and invigorates, strength- 
ens and renews. “Tis a magic veil of Beauty, within 
whose mystic meshes science has interwoven purity, 
innocence, and fragrance. It renews the wan cheek, 
vitalizes the nerves, nourishes the delicate tissues of 
the skin, and sets the seal of loveliness on the home- 
| liest features. A Pure and Delicate Face Powder, 
| encased in metal boxes, and retails at Fifty cents, 
Druggists, Ladies’ Hair Dressers, &c., keep it. 


HENRY TETLOW, 


122 Arch Street, Phila. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen, House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box C1654, New York. 


‘SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 
Classes in Art and Mediwval Needle-work, Lace- 
work, decoration in China and Pottery, will com- 
mence October 15th, at 4 East 20th Street, N. Y. 
40: all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn, 
EAUTIFUL Pressed Ferns and Autumn Leaves. Put 


up in — which will be sent to any address on 
receipt of 75c. Address C. M. MOODY, Granfield, Mass. 


Wholesale Agents, 
_ 448 Broadway, N. Xs 














Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 


Something New! 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ * ...50% .. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, " © cesuenen 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year.... ...... Terre ek 
SIX subscriptions, one year.......... coe. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 


the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- | 


cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post = Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRankiin Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Magaztng, 20 volumes 
of the WEEKLY, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 





ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of IIar- 
Per’s Weex.y and Bazar render them advantageous 
medinms for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the WeEK Ly, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZB, 24X36 INCHES. 

Yard Measure Attached. 

"On receipt of ONE DOLLAR we will de- 
liver to any point on en Y ne of the saying 

U.S. or Adains Leal pam ? one of these 

(Wy somely finished anc aciable boards. 

They will not warp or spirr; are much lighter 
than, and will outwear any wooden board. 


a Bag & Paper Co., Sole Agts. 
7 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
_Spe oe mae ‘ounts to "agenta. Send for Circulars. 











‘* COMBINES MORE ATTRACTIONS THAN ANY OTHER.” 
— Beaver (Pa.) Times, 


PETERSON’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Full-Size Paper Patterns! 


ee A Surpiement will be given in every Number 
Sor 1878, containing a full-size paper pattern for a lady's 








or child’s dress. Every subscriber will receive, during | 


the year, twelve of these patterns, 8o that these alone will 
be worth more than the subscription price.-@@& 





PETERSON’S MAGAZINE has the best Original 
Stories of any of the ladies’ books, the best Colored 
Fashion Plates, the best Berlin Patterns, the best Re- 
ceipts, the best Steel Engravings, &c., &c. Every fam- 
ily ought to take it. Jt gives more ‘for the money than 
any inthe world. 





| Terms, always in advance, $2 a year. 





| 
4 Copies for $6 80. 
5 “ “ 8 00. 


With an extra copy of the 
Magazine for 1878, as a premi- 
um, to the person getting up 
the Club. 

With both an extra copy of 
the Magazine for 1878, and the 
premium picture, a jive dollar 
engraving, to the person get- 
ting up the Club. 

Address, post-paid, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON, 


806 Cuesnut St., Pattapetruta, Pa. 
¢" Specimens sent gratis to get up Clubs. 


Dility Adjustable Table 


Can be made any height, or folded 
up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
games, invalids, children, &c. For 
— and styles, send stamp for 

atalogue. Mention Harper’s Bazar. 
GEO. F. SARGENT, Sole Agent, $16 Broadway, N.Y. 


6 Copies for ¢9 60. 
8 eg 38:00; 
ll 16 00. 


“ “ 














WEAK LUNGS are cruelly racked, 





Oy and the 









| or 
r 


general strength gradually wasted 
by a persistent Cough, which Dr. Jayne’s Ex- 
pectorant may 6e relied on to cure. It will certainly bene- 


fit you also, if troubled with either Asthma or Bronchitis. 





HAIR! HAIR! 1 HAIR! 


BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


GOODS POSITIVELY RETAILED 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch. 
The most beautiful invention for forming 
any kind of Coiffure for front or back, within 
|a few minutes, with the greatest of ease 5 
nothing like it; unsurpassed for comfort 
{and durability, and made of all long hair. 
| Ladies buying one will be taught free of 


H charge how to arrange the same. From 
A | 


$6 00 upward. 

Invisible Fronts of naturally curly 
| hair, improving the looks of all ladies in- 
stantly, $1 50 each and upward. _The latest 
novelty in Front-pieces is the Eugenie 
Scalpette, a most charming design ; it 
will not rip or tear, and is self- adjustable ; 
$3 00 each and upward. 

Invisible Nets for the front hair, the 
best and largest made, 20 cents each; $2 00 
per dozen. The largest stock of Switches, 
Curls, Finger-Puffs, &c. 


54 West Gray air a Specialty, at lower 
14thsSt ogg! than at any other house in the coun- 
”"* try, and of the finest quality, for which 

8 doors we were awarded the highest premium. 
from Ladies? own Hair taken in ex- 
MACY’S, change. Combings made up by the latest 
Near method; roots all one way; warranted to 
6th Ave give satisfac tion. A complete assortment of 

aww) | BEAUTIFYING c OSMETICS, 
NEW warranted to be harmless, on hand. 

YORK, Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, or 
Only Creme Blanche, the great magic beau- 
Depot. tifier, for the complexion, removes all blem- 


jishes from the skin and imparts a brilliant 
‘ transparency ; $1 00 per box. 

Sole Agent tor the Oriental Beautifying 
Mask, for the complexion ; $3 00, complete. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated Aurora, for bleaching 
hair golden blonde; 3-ounce bottles, $1 50; 6-ounce 
bottles, $2.50. F. Coupray’s unriv alled face powder, 
Veloutine, in three shades, for blondes and bru- 
nettes; 50 cents and $100 per box. Amaula, the 
great tan and freckle lotion, will remove tan in 15 
minutes; $2 00 per bottle. haw’s odorless 


es 


j Persian Khenna, for changing gray hair to its 


natural color; $1 00 and $150 per bottle. 

RICH TOR TOISE-SHELL GoobDs, 
direct from Paris; latest novelties. Combs, Orna- 
ments, Jewelry, &c., lower than any other house. 

Repairing done neatly. 

g#~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when 
prepaid, free of charge; or, C.O.D., with privilege of 
examination. 





‘James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking. Department 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 
Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 


Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 
&c., &c. 


LACES. 


Just received from the PARIS market, clioice Pat- 
terns in extra fine TORCHON Laces, Insertions, 
Scarfs, Bows, and Handkerchiets—something entirely 
hew—and a full assortment of the same goods in 
medium qualities at close prices. New and desirable 
patterns in old Spanish Point, POMPADOUR 
and Colored French Laces and Scarfs. Manufactured 
Lace Goods of all descriptions. Large Collurs and 
Cuffs in Torchon and Linen, entirely new styles. 
Gauze Veilings with Chenille dot, in all the new 
shades. Hamburg Edgings and Insertions, new pat- 
terns, just received. Crepe Lisse and other Rafflings 
in great variety. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
atte ntion, 


B.A. MORRISON, 


Between 19th ms 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 


A A Manufacturers and 
B EN I LEY BROS., Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List ot Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 
__Embroide ry to order for the trade in any e in any quantity. 

















METALLIC GALLOONS 


Matelasse Braids. New Marabout Trimmings, in 
colors to match Matelasse Cloths. Chenille Embroid- 
ered Galloons. Black Silk Fringes, in Clairsde Lune 
and Arc en Ceil Patterns. Also, Ornaments, Buttons, 
&c. The Goods are all in the Newest and Choicest 
Patterns found in the European Markets. 


MILLER & GR ANT, No No. 879 Broadway, N.Y, 








—Full and C 1 - 
| POTTERY DECORATION. <ain2 Commiste to 


tions, for Drooratixe Potrery. Any one can learn. 
Price in Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by S. W. TitoN & Co., Pubs., Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. Flow to ac- 
quire the art of aa Painting, 25c. 

Mime, GURNEY co., 
7il MBroadway. N. We, & 
172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
(= Every Purchaser of ‘* How to make Lace,” will 
rece ive a Handsome Pattern on Linen. 


TAMPING Perforated Patterns. AT ASSERY, Succ’r 
to E.Bavovrgat, 215 6th St., N.Y. Send for circular. 


Elegant Cards 
l0c. G. ALS 





with name, 10c. and stamp. Outfit 
pring & Co., East Wallingford, Conn. 
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RODGERS & ORR BRON 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


MILLINERY. 

BLACK and COLORED VELVETS, newest shades, 
95c., $1 00, $1 25, $150, up. REAL OSTRICH TIPS, 
1ic., 25c., 30c. "RE ALO OSTRICH PL UMES, from 
7c. to $8 00. REAL OSTRICH SHADED ‘TIP 
70c., 90c., $1 25, Ce FELT HATS, = shapes, We" 
FUR WOOL FELT, 50c., new shape FRENCH 
FELT, 75c. and S5c. TRIMMED iATS, $2 50 to 
$25 00. RIBBONS, 10c. yard, up. 

BLACK GOODS. 

An entire Importation purchased for cash, at a forced 
sale of 2500 Pieces. 

40-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 50c. 

42-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 62. 

45-inch BLACK ALL-WOOL CASHMERE, 75c. Not 
the gold cost in Euro ope. 

50 Pieces “‘ LUPIN’S” Extra Fine Quality, 75c. ; for- 
merly $1 00. 

25 Pieces “ LUPIN'S” Superior, 85c. ; formerly $1 25. 

a omy Extra quality DRAP D’ ETE, 95c.; formerly 

i. D’ECCOSSE BLACK ALPACA, 15c. 
yard up 

‘GROUT’S” ENGLISH CRAPE, 95c. ; formerly $1 50. 

COURTAULD’S TREBLE CR. APE, "5-4 wide, only 
$2 75; formerly $3 75. The best value in BLACK 
GOODS to be found at our establishment this week 
ever offered in this city. 

DRESS GOODS. 

Popular DRESS GOODS, 7c., _— » 1276C. 

PERA CLOTHS, Moss Effects, 5( 

New KNICKERBOCKER SU ITINGS, in all the rich ef- 
fects, so popular for Travelling Suits, 25c. to $1 25 yd. 

SILKS. 
UNPRECEDENTED REDUCTIONS. 

15 Pieces _ rior GROS GRAIN, bg ; worth $1 00, 

10 Pieces still better, 85c. ; worth #1 2 

25 Pieces, extraordinary bargain, 950. ; cost $1 37 to 
import. 

Extra Superfine Qualities, $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, to 
$3 95 per yard. 

A Magnificent GUINET SILK at $1 25. 

An Excellent Line of COLORED SILKS, at 75c. ; worth 
$100, Also, at $100; worth $1 25. Sublime quality 
only $1 50. 

150 Pieces FANCY SILKS, at 50c. per yard. 

Goods sent C.0.D. Samples free. All orders will 
have prompt and careful 1 attention. 


RODGERS & 0 ORR BROS. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Av e., a .W. 


Inducements in Silks, Dres Dress a Cloths, Suits, 

Shawls, Hosiery, Blankets, &c., 
CLOAKS! pete bf 

In this department we have received a full line of 
Beaver Cloaks, at $3 50, $4 50, $5 50, $6, $7, $8, $8 50, 
and $9, in all the new designs. 

Our speciality is a Cloak at $10, in plain Beaver, 
trimmed with Galloon or Silk. Those trimmed with 
Galloon have two bands of the same extending from 





neck to bottom of back, where it ends in a cross-band | 


edged with fringe, the binding is all of Mohair braid, 
and the two revers on the back-side seams are orna- 
mented with large crochet buttons. The pockets, 
collar, and cuffs are all finished in this way. Where 
silk is used, the binding is all of silk and the design 
very neat. 

A beautiful line of Castor Beavers, in Silk and Gal- 
loon trimmings, at $11, $12, $12 50, $14, $15, $16, $18, 
$20, and $25. 

Our MATELASSE CLOAKS, at $5, $7, $8 50, $10, $11, 
$12, and $14, are considered by all seeing them as the 
best production of the season. 

Our imported Matelasse Cloaks, with a deep fold of 
Silk all around the bottom, the same on collar, cuffs, 
and pockets, corded on each side with Satin, is the 
best yet for $16 00. 

The same, with Silk up the back, with crochet or- 
naments, only $18. 

Our $20, $22, $25, $28, $30, $35, $40, $45, and $50 im- 
ported Cloaks, must be seen to form an idea of their 
elegance in design and material. 

Cashmere Cloaks, at $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11, $12, and 
$14, are the cheapest and most stylish garments of 
the season. 

SILK SACQUES and CIRCULARS from $75 to $150. 

The remaining part of a munufacturer’s stock of 
Doimans, all-wool Camel’s-Hair, with fringe, at $1 75, 
$2, $2 50, and $3; worth $5, $7, $8, and $10. 

Beautiful Camel’s-Hair Goods, trimmed with Silk, at 
$4 50, $5, $6, $7, and $8; worth $12, $14, $16, $18, and $20. 

Imported Silk Matelasses at $15; worth $40. 

, Blacks at $10, $14, $15, $20, and $22; a few of each 
eft. 

Children’s rough Beaver Cloake:—four years, $3; 
six years, $3 25; eight years, $3 50; ten years, $3 753 
bogey years, 4; fourteen years, $4 25; sixteen years, 
$4 50, 

Plain all-wool Beavers:—four years, $5; six years, 
$5 50; eight years, 6; ten years, $6 50; twelve years, 
$7 00: fourteen years, $7 50; sixteen years, $8. Richly 
trimmed with Silk:—four years, $6 50; six years, $7; 
eight years, $7 50; ten years, $8; twelve years, $5 50; 
fourte en years, $9; sixteen years, $9 50. 

Matelasse’s, trimmed with Silk and having a Kilt 

leat of the same in the back, in brown, blue, and 

lack :—four years, $7; six years, $8; eight years, $9; 
ten years, $10; twelve years, $11; fourteen years, $12; 
sixteen years, $14. 

Children’s W aterproofs in every style, ranging from 
three to sixteen years. Prices from $2 to $4, Scal- 
loped, the same sizes, from $3 to $5 50. Gray, scal- 
loped, and trimmed with four rows of braid, ‘three 
years, $3 50; six years, $4; eight years, $450; ten 
years, $5; twelve years, $5 59; fourteen years, $6; six- 
teen years, $650. Blue, _ same style, from $4 to $7 50. 

Ladies’ Waterproofs, § Sacques, Cape, and Collar— 
Black, $4, $5, $5 50, $6, $7; Blue, $6 $6 50, $7, $7 50, $8; 
Gray, $7, $7 50, $8, : Brown, $7, $7 50, $8. 

Newports, Black, #650; Blue, $10. 

Ulsters, in all colors, from $6 50 to $10. 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


WM. ARNOLD « CO., 


Opp. A. T. STEWART’S. 
LADIES’, GENT’S, MISSES’, AND BOYS’ 


BOOTS, SHOES, SLIPPERS. 


Latest Styles New Goods at Popular Prices. 
731 BROADWAY, New York. 


BAZAR 


FASKION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to any body, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, an 
gent only on applic ation by letter, addressed to 
JAMES" McCALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 














RENCH Stamping Paper Patterns and Imported 
Embroidered Goods. Perforating Machines and 
accessories. V, VIGOUROUX, 122 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


will be | 





1877 J ONES 1840 


FALL AND WINTER. 





Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all replete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unprecedented low prices. 


GREAT VARIETY A 

— O 
DRESS GOODS. OF VO 
ow 


SAC ‘QUES. om Oo Fanoy Goons. 
uae D D — 
SUITS. oe O HOSIERY. 


Suawis. 0 o 





BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 


Laces. 








Eighth Avenue 
| AND 


a isstoont® Street. 3 


Eighth Avenue 





| 
| 
Nineteenth Sepa. | 








oO a” 
QO a 
Oo QO 
SHOES. 0 0 SILKS. 
RIBBONS. Oo. a8 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 9 O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. © A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ‘\V Housefurnishing Goods. 








Strver-PLatEp Warez, Crockery, GLASSWARE, &C. 
is <—_- Zs 


(Gers Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 





JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 
<A KEN. SOvag> 
ee cunts CQ, 
fs ———— 





JOHN AITKEN TRIMMINES, FANCY GOODS 
JOHN WAITER me ——<—<—<Ss——— 
4.M9 LINTOCKE —— Bru & te 


The standard of our goods is the highest; our 
prices the lowest for the standard. 





| Ladies, Make Your Own Lace!! 


Mme. GURNEY & CoO., 

711 Broadway, N.¥., and 172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Pure Linen (and Black Silk), Honiton 
and Point Braids, Purl Edge, &c. + 
splendid lot of Braids and Patterns of the newest de- 
signs just received. (4 Send 3c. stamp for Sample 
and Ilustrated Price-List. 

Every purchaser will receive a Handsome Pattern on 
Linen, value according to amount of order sent. 

¢w@~ Liberal discount to Teachers. 


CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Suervrr’s 
Patent Process, OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, Q 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter by 

fy how faded or shabby in appearance—RrEsToRED 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be 
refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 

rb) to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- | 
ing, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


CRAPE 
Tnportant to Parents and Teachers. 


BELL’S PATENT 


TRANSPARENT TEACHING CARDS. 


THE TEACHING CARD OR MAGIC SPELLER is 
the first of an Educational series, which enables the 
child to spell and read at sight, and consists of twenty- 
six cards, On the top of each card is printed in large 
type, a letter, the initial of a short word which appears 
at the bottom of this card in bold characters. This is all 
it seems to be; but,on holding the card up to the light, 
there is plainly visible the object for which the word 
stands. Thus parents and teachers may possess the 
very best and simplest method, yet conceived, for teach- 
ing an infant to spell. For instance, the child's atten- 
tion is first called to the big letter, say D, and next to 
the word DOG. “ Dstands tor DOG,” says the teacher. 
* Now little one, what does DOG stand for?” No reply. 
The card is held up before the infantile gaze, and lo! a 
well-drawn Dog is brought to light. When oe child 
wonderingly and Delighttully exclaims, ‘‘ DO 

Thus, amusement, the first attraction to the aie of 
a child, becomes the medium of its instruction. Price 
25 cents per pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

For sale by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Toy Deal- 
ers, or postpaid from the Inventor, GE! ORGE C. BELL, 
178 Broadway, New York. Agents Wanted. 














THE NEW PROCESS. — 


WAX AUTUMN LEAVES, Each box con- 
tains 30 varieties richly colored Leaves, 1 doz. sheets 
green Wax, Stems, Moulding-pin, &c., with full direc- 
tions. 6 or 7 sprays may be made from a box, any one 
of which will make a pretty gift. What has heretofore 
cost $10 we offer for $1 per box. Sample leaf sent on 
receipt of 10 cents. H. T. HARTLEY & CO., 

65 Broadway, New York City. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 13c. ( Outfit 10c. Dow D & CoO., Bristol, Conn. 
‘\UPERFLUOUS HAIR. — Ladies afflicted 
with fag gen hair on the lips, cheek, chin, &c., 
may apply, with the certainty of perfect success, to 
Mme. IAN, who will remove this disfigurement 
radically and permanently, without injuring the skin. 
Applications must be made Prrsonatty, at No. 216 
West 38th Street, from 10 to 4 daily. 


25 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. » - 


UTUMN Leaves and Ferns. A Pac kage. containin 
pressed and varnished Autumn Leaves, and presse 
Ferns, 100 in all, will be sent by mail for $1. Addresss, 
Miss HELEN Curtis, Callicoon Depot,Sullivan Co., N. 5 F 




















4 ) EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





TAMPING PATTERNS, — Circulars free, 
or Stamprp Sampves of 100 — for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N 





JOHNSON BROS. & C0, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St. 


UNION SQUARH, N.Y. 





Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH and AMERICAN UNTRIMMED 
FELT HATS and BONNETS. 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN STRAW GOODS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 


WEAR. 
RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES.' 


REAL and IMITATION LACES. 
All kinds of 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 
LADIES’ DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 





Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information as to Styles, Prices, &c., sent 
on application. Prompt attention and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed in all cases. 


BA) & SOs 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y 
HAT DEPARTMENT. 


HATS TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
1500 CASES NEW GOODS. 
EVERY SHAPE IN REAL FELTS, 


at 45 cents. 
FINE FRENCH FELT HATS, 
at 59c., 65c., 80c. 
BRUSH BRIMS—POPULAR SHAPES, 
at 





$1. 


BLACK SILK VELVETS 
T5c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, up. 
LITTLE OVER HALF LAST YEAR’S 
PRICES. 

DESIRABLE SHADES IN COLORS, 
$1, $1 20, $1 50, up. 


THE ONLY HOUSE WITH A COMPLETE AS- | 


SORTMENT IN 


PLUSHES. 


DESIRABLE SHADES from ¢1 to $3 50 per yard. 
NEW FANCY FEATHERS, 
8c., 10c., 15c., 20c., 25c., 50c., T5c. 
BLACK OSTRICH TIPS, 
21c., 25c., 50c. up, bunch of 3. 
LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, 
75c., $l up. Bargains. 
SILK AND WORSTED FRINGES, GIMPS, &c. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos. 16, 22, 80 and 40 BLACK GROS GRAIN RIB- 
BONS 
AT 14 CENTS PER YARD. 
DOUBLE-FACED SATIN RIBBONS (two colors), 
DOWN IN PRICE, 

THE ESTABLISHMENT FILLED WITH GOODS 
AT 20 PER CENT. LESS THAN LAST WEEK’S 
PRICES. 

SEVERAL PARISIAN 
GOODS. 





INVOICES OF FINE 





INSPECT OUR 
BOYS’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
INSPECT OUR 
BOYS’ HAT DEPARTMENT. 
LARGEST collection of Fine Goods in the city. 
INSPECT OUR 
LADIES’ SUIT DEPARTMENT. 
Manufactured and Imported by us. 
INSPECT OUR 
LADIES’ CLOAK DEPARTMENT. 
INSPECT OUR 
MISSES’ SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
INSPECT OUR 
DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 


t@- ALL ON SECOND FLOOR. 
INSPECT OUR UNDERWEAR 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 
INSPECT OUR 
HOSIERY & MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


KID GLOVES. 
5000 DOZEN 2-BUTTON, at 50 cents per pair. 
OUR REGULAR BRANDS, 65c., 75c., 95c., up. 
NEW SHADES. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
for Fall and Winter will be sent free on application. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68,and 70 ALLEN ST. 





| DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, 


|Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. ¥. 





BLACK SILK VELVETS, 
BLACK SILK VELVETS retailed at wholesale prices. 
50 Pieces BLACK SILK VELVET, $1 50, $2 50, and 
$3 50; worth $1 00 per yard more. 
25 Pieces BLACK si K VELVET, $6 00 and $8 00; 
worth $3 00 per yard more. 
Cloth and Cassimere Department. 
50 Pieces of old- een SATEINET, 31c. and 50c. ; 
well worth 45c. and T5c. 
40 Pieces ALL- WOOL CASSIMERE, 37¥c., 50c., 
75c., and $1 00. 
100 Pieces BEAVER CLOTH, Ve yards wide, $1 50, 
$2 00, $3 50, and $4 00 per yar 
25. Pieces extra heavy M ATEL ASSE CLOTH, $2 00, 
$3 00, and $5 00 per yard. 
The above line of Cloths are of a better quality and 
at lower prices than ever. 
PARIS & BERLIN DRESS FABRICS, 
20 Cases CAMEL’S-HAIR DRESS GOODS, 1lb5c. and 
20c. per yard. 
10 Cases PRISM oe a INS, 20c. and 25c. ; worth 
3c. and 374¥c. pe 
10 Cases BOURE' Tras ‘POPLINS, 31c. and 37¥e. ; 
wor th 40c. and 5tc. 
5 Cases ENGLISH CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, 
c. and 50c. ; worth 50c. and 65¢. per yard. 
5 Cases FRENCH CASHMERE, extra fine quality, 
$1 00 and $125; worth $1 374 and $1 75 per yard. 
9 Ps 7 ime a DRESS GOODS, 10c., 12c., 15c., and 
25¢e. per yar 
4 Cases st OTCH PLAIDS, in new designs, 37}¥c., 
50c., and 75c. ; worth 25c. per yard more. 
BLACK GOODS, 
12 Cases BLACK ENGLISH C ASHMERE, 37¥c. and 
= ; good value for 60c. and 70¢ 
“<— 3 BLACK FRENCH C ASHMERE, all wool, 
5c., and $1 00; cost to import 40c. yard more. 
4 c te BLACK CRAPES, Cloth, 373¢c., 50c., 62c., 
and 75c. 
5 Cases 4-4 BLACK CRAPE (Courtauld’s), T5c., $100, 
$1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, and $2 50 per yard. 
3 Cases 5-4 BLACK CRAPE, $1 50, $1 75, $2 00, $2 50, 
and $3 00 per yard. 
3 Cases 6-4 BLACK CRAPE, $250, $3 00, $3 50, $4 00, 
$5 00, and $6 00. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 
10 Cases very heavy BLACK SILKS, 60c., 75c., and 
$1 00; cost to import, 40c. per yard more. 
5 Cases very fine quality BLACK SILK, $1 50, $2 00, 
and $250; worth 75c. per yard more, 
5 Cases COLORED SILK, tine quality, in the new 
evening shades, 75c., $1 00, $1 25, and $150 per yard, 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 























Vol. 2 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 


Sandh WEIS BN os ce cicccacedcncccdea'saeeas No. 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKE ‘I’, Empress Over- 
skirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt “ 21 


COAT-TAIL VEST BASQUE, Scarf Over-s 
and Long Fan-Trained Skirt 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE with Lapped Front, 
and Walking e 
PRINCESSE W RAPPER.......-. 0... we 
Poo BO: ee = 
SU oo — POLONAISE and Demi- Trained 


cou nN RY SUIT, Scarf Mantilla, Long Over- 
Papeete oe in Front, and Long Walking Skirt. “ 31 














PLEATED BASQUE, Peplum Over-skirt, and 
Short Walking SEirt. 2.2... ccccnccssccocccss “ 40 

CUIRASS POLONAISE and Long Walking 
Skirt...... be 






GIRL’S PRID E WARDROBE, Walking 
Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, a 
Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 

















DUG VOR ONE dad caacctecndcaccedcanceanes * 40 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 





ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt...........66. “* 42 

SACQUE- DOLM AN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 
GEG va ck dacwscanetrcedidddncatedasscadeunas “ 42 


COMBINATION PRINC 





ESSE COSTUME. “ 44 
Long, Square Over- 
rained Ski rt.. “ 44 
YAISE and Demi-Trained 

‘ 





skirt, and Demi- 
a POLC 


Skir 
ROUM ANI AN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “* 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... * 
CARRICK POLON AISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 
MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double- Bi gon 











old 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE C ENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, rand vata st Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROT! HERS, New York. 


Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &e. , With name on, 
50: 13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 








DF Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &.,n no2 alike, 
2e with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co. ’ Nassau, N. ¥. 
: en Harve st for Agents. “We send free 
our new 40-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,with aa aire how 
to make money. Address M. Cronegh 
& Co., Philadelphia, or Milwaukee, Wis. 
f Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
4 name, 10c. STAR C ARD CO., Clintonville, Conn, 


pie TER! y) 5? AY aaah 


insure answer. or POSTER & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





oe Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
2 postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., , Nassau, N.Y. ¥. 


: A Moth and Expenses, na se 
89 To eit w DEAL TALERS. a OVEL TIES 
H. SMITH ACO tcp te vs, WO) pers. Cincinnat. 


Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. ym C.COE & CU, Bristol,Conn. 

















FACETLE. 

Ir is no use to attempt to 

catch an able-bodied mouse 
with a knock-kneed pair of 
tongs. Just as you have 
vot the mouse sure, and are 
ringing him to judgment, 
the tongs give way, and the 
joyful mouse scam pers glee- 
fully off, as glibly as aschol- 
ar rushes for the table at a 
Sunday-school festival. 


enhanc ania 

The wise and witty Bish- 
op of B—— cherished quite 
an animosity against the 
famous Dr. Watts’s Hymna, 
He used to declare that 
the worthy doctor's cele- 
brated “Sluggard” was the 
only sensible personage 
in the book. “*‘ You have 
waked me_ too soon,’ 
eaid the naughty Sluggard, 
‘I must slumber again.’ 
And avery sensible resolu- 
tion too,” said the bishop. 
“Under similar circum. 
stances I should do just the 
same myself.” 


———>——__—_—. 

A teacher with a class of 
youngsters at their lessons 
came on to the word “an- 
cestors.” He asked for the 
meaning of it, and was an- 
swered by a promising 
scholar, ‘The people who 
live in Ancestorshire, Sir.” 


PEE RE 

Which is the oddest fel- 
low, the one who asks a 
question or the one who 
answers ?—The one who 
aske, because he is the 
querist. 


Se on 

Which is the most won- 
derful animal in the farm- 
yard 2—A pig, because he is 
killed first and cured after- 
ward, 

The city chap had been 
out of town shooting his 
gun at a mark, when he 


suddenly turned and asked an old farmer standing 
near: “ What's the law about shooting prairie-chick- 
ens in these parts ?—when can I kill them ?” 

“ Never,” was the old man’s quiet response. 

* Never!” shouted the genteel gunner. 
,” again replied the aged plough-jogger. And 
then, looking from the mark on the fence to the would- 
be sportsman, he continued: 
learn to shoot better’n ye do now, boy.” 

—+—>—__—_ 


“* Never, 


A contemporary tells young ladies how to arrange 
their hair in a fashionable style. 


it says, ** 





$1 a ees sabi ee 
— pF Len> D> ie a . gins => —_—— —— <—— 4 - ~ Pe 
| om r€Q2 esaet! ~ —_ om i ee —— SELLE 
| Cw ome 


low the front to stay as it is.” 


caramel eommeag 
A DIFFICULT CASE, 

Mamma. “You're a very naughty boy, 

I shall have to buy a whip and give you a good whip- 


ping. Now will you be good 2” 


Tommy (with hesitation). “Shall I be allowed to keep | 


the whip afterward, mammy ?’ 


LR < 
KNOWLEDGE, 

"said a boy who got kicked in the face by | 

‘*shall I ever be as good- 


“Father, 


amule that he was annoying, 


looking as 1 was ? 
> No, my son, 


great deal more.” 


aad 
A QUESTION IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Littie Boy. ** Mamma dear, are the swans the ducks’ 


uncles 2?” 


ee 
AN OPEN COUNTENANCE. 
(One of the Kentucky Minstrels is sitting for his carte in 


” answered the parent, “T don’t think 
you'll be as handsome as you were, but you'll know a 


character.) 


Orrrator. “ Now,8 
(Minstrel smiles.) 
wide for the instrument.” 


There is a precocious six- 
derfal on spelling and defin 
teac her asked him to spe ll ** matrimony.’ 

"said the youngster, promptly. 
“said the teacher. 

“Well,” replied the boy, “ I don't exactly know what 

it means, but I know mother's got enough of it.” 


** M-a-t-r-i-m-o- n-y, 
** Now define it,’ 





ir, look pleasant—smile a little.” 
“Oh! that will never do, 


year-old boy who is won- 


tion. The other day his 


THE DEADLY 


“That ia, if ye don't 


* Let it all down,” 
and comb it out with a crosscut-saw. Then 
go up on the roof of the house, and there stand still 
while the wind plays (whatever is appropriate) with it. 
Then catch up the back with a bow of ribbon, and al- 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 





DIGESTIVE 
PILLS 


PULL LAN, 


DP GRU = 


[NovemBEr 24, 1877, 





FLAMMS 
DYSPEPSIA 
BITTERS | ———--— 








SOLD, mein = tensed — 
= Sr | 8 


a 


a ay 


OS 


_ ZZ 


ae 





translates ich dien as“ mdyin’?” Itn 


Gruvan.—What can be thought of the man who | Thirteen isan unlucky number of persons to have at 


a dinner party—particularly if there is only enough to 
not, as a chemist suggests, “ Eye-8¢ alve.” 


| 
| 











bi STING \——————__— 
FCOD ee : 





ALGEBRA.—A, being an 


3 indefinite article, stands for 
ms any thing; 2 stands for the 
os unknown thing, which you 


must either find or x for. 
Every y has its wherefore ; 
z is never said till 2 and y 
are both found zactly. 


> 

The miser who “opened 

ea his heart” found nothing 

inside worth giving away. 
_—_— ————_ 





“Down here in summer- 
time we take life easy,” says 
a Texas paper; and then, 
as if to confirm the state- 
ment, there appears in the 
next column an account of 
“Three Men Killed at a 
Camp-Meeting.” 





—@.——— 

** All the world’s a stage,” 
he ruminated, “‘ and all the 
men and women merely 
players, and most of the 
plays are from Shakspeare, 
too. Before we were mar- 
ried, Julia and I played 
Romeo and Juliet and now 
it’s mostly Tempest.” 

saiinentioseyifiipenenioncase 


An — merchant 
prince lately engaged a 
rising young painter for 
the purpose of having his 
own portrait in oil con- 
veyed to posterity. The 
terms were arranged. 

“How long do you think 
it will take?” asked the 
model. 

“Perhaps fifteen days,” 
was the reply. 

Sittings began, and the 
artist entered so heartily 
into his work that in eleven 
de ays the portrait was done. 

“Why,” asked Creesus, 
when the fact was an- 
nounced to him, ‘‘do you 
intend suppressing four 
4} days’ work ?” 














veans “ [serve 
go around comfortably for “twelve, 








Tommy, and 


It’s too | 





into the Stores to buy their Winter 


THE HARVEST OVER. 


Wuat THE GLEANERS LEFT. 


TAKING SOUNDINGS. 


Things as I go by.’ 








““Ves, dear, I know there must be a great Improv ement in Business, by the Crowds of Ladies I see going 
: 1 sigh. 


SPIDER (FRVPANS AMERICANUS), WHICH KILLS MORE AMERICANS THAN WAR, PESTILENCE, OR FAMINE. 





“Tt does not matter at 
all; the portrait is finish- 
ed,” answ — the painter. 

“Well, Sir, this is not 
business; we said a hundred guineas, and fifteen days’ 
work. I am quite ready to stand the price, but you 
ought not to spe ond an hour less upon the work than 
was agreed upon.” 

There was no use in arguing with such a man. The 
painter took his brush again, and spent four sittings 
more in lengthening, little by Nittle, i in the portrait, the 
ears of his patron, __ 


THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 
Britisu Tourtst (to fellow-passenger in mid-Channel), 
“Going across, I suppose ?” 
FesLow-Passencer. ‘Yaas, Are you?” 
—_—_~—_——_ 
OrcGantst.—‘* Them tunes” is the correct plural of 
“hymn tune.” ° 
SHOPPY. 


LittLE Sorrteoonz.—“ Beg pardon, miss; but you're 
down in my invoice for the next dance.” 


—————— 
Jvustice.—Civil magistrates are generally civil, but 
not always so. So with civil engineers. 


phaser" Saeed 
Why is a duel quickly managed ?—Becanee it takes 
only two seconds to arrange it. 


osnieass.-ea 
A PRACTICAL VIEW. 

“* How lovely in the calm stillness of evening to list- 
en to the nightingale’s note !” 

“Yeth, he’s a doocid fine fell w, is the nightingale; 
but I thay " (bright idea) ‘he’ must be a beathtly 
noothance to all the other little birdth that want to go 
to thleep.” ° 
Asparagus is like most sermons, It is the end of it 
that people enjoy most. 

————_——__— 

Meprcat.—There is often much more pleasure in 
giving a thing to another than in receiving it. Any 
one who doubts this should try the experiment with a 
dose of medicine. : 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 

That the mountain's brow is usually close to the 
mountain snows, on mountains high, 

That a drunkard, however fond 4 may be of ardent 
spirits, usually objec ts to stand on a “hard tack.” 

That a miss is far better than a mile, if she is an 
heiress, 

That married folks are sometimes matched and 
mated—sometimes scratched and rated. 




















AGGRIEVED INDIVIDUAL. 
dear to her as I, and now—oh, agony 




















BLIGHTED HOPES. 
“Twas but yesterday she vowed that no one in all the wide Tank was half so 


A sketch at the Aquarium. 











SMALE” 


TIN ROR 




















